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New 5th Edition 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is a book that bridges the gap 
from the classroom learning situation to the practical office 
working situation. It ties together important skills and knowledge 
in developing a student into a job-competent office worker. The 
new fifth edition offers you the advantage of a book which 
has been refined and improved through five editions. 


There is an available workbook and a set of achievement 
tests to correlate with SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE. FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, an outfit to give 
realistic filing practice, can also be used. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Challenges in Business Education 


The theme of the 1955 convention of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation is ‘‘Challenges in Business Education.’’ Business education has had its 
share of challenges and has met successfully many of them over the years. 

The improvement and more general acceptance of business teacher educa- 
tion in the major colleges and universities of the country has done much to 
improve the status of business education. The increased enrollments and the 
universality of offerings in business education in the high schools of the country 
have also done much to add to the importance of the field. 

Listed below are some of the present-day challenges jthat seem particularly 
significant. These are not listed in any particular order of importance; and, due 
to space limitation, no detailed discussion is given to any of the items. 

1. The critical shortage of well-qualified business teachers. High school 
business teachers can do much to relieve the present shortage by encouraging 
promising students in their classes to enter the teaching field. Business teachers 
also should not overlook the possibility of securing prospects for teaching from 
the nonbusiness education student who is entering college. Some studies show 
that up to 50 per cent of the people who become business education teachers did 
not major in that field in high school. 

2. The contribution to general education that can be made through the more 
extensive teaching of the basic business units. A great deal of emphasis is being 
placed today, through special programs, on consumer economics and family fi- 
nancial security education. Business teachers should meet this challenge by 
teaching more of the basic business units either through integration in existing 
courses or the development of new courses that would be designed not only for 
business students but also for all students in the high school. 

3. The development of “‘finishing’’ courses other than in the secretarial area. 
There is great need (and some schools are meeting this need) to have more 
courses that develop vocational competency in clerical practice and retail selling 
in addition to those now existing in the secretarial field. 

4. The challenge of improving the fundamental processes. See the 1955 
American Business Education Yearbook. 

5. The criticisms made by businessmen and other lay people to the programs 
offered by our schools. The most important aspect of this challenge is that busi- 
ness educators should assume the responsibility of creating a better under- 
standing on the part of businessmen and others of the problems and goals of 
the business education program. 

6. The improvement of guidance activities in order to secure more students 
with greater interest and ability. 

7. The creation of better study habits and attitudes in order that students 
can profit to the maximum from instruction. 

8. The selection of the type and quantity of office machines to include in the 
, educational program. This is one of the greatest challenges facing business edu- 
cators today and can be met only by determining the needs of the high school 
graduate through follow-up surveys and through studies of job opportunities. 

9. Finally, the professional growth of the teachers in the field. 


| Russell J. Hosler, president of National Business 


Teachers Association; School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Let’s Call It Basic Typewriting — 
And Let’s Do It In One Semester 


by WILLIAM C. WAYNE 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Wayne discusses a question often asked by typewriting 
teachers: ‘“‘What is personal-use typewriting, and how 
should it differ from our vocational typewriting course?”’ 


There is a recent tendency in the field of 
typewriting toward changing the title of the 
beginning course to any one of a variety of 
new names. Among the new course titles 
currently in vogue, are: Social Typing, 
Personal Typing, Beginning Vocational 
Typing, Personal and Professional Typing, 
Business Typing, and Typing for Social 
Development. 

Some schools offer separate sections of 
beginning typing under different titles; for 
example, Personal Typing and Beginning 
Vocational Typing. Both courses represent 
the first typing experience for their respec- 
tive students. 

COMMUNITY criticism. Furthermore, busi- 
ness education teachers are criticized in some 
communities for offering courses in “Per- 
sonal Typing.” The question asked is: 
“In what respect is the initial instruction for 
Personal Typing different from the initial 
instruction for any other kind of typing?” 
A justifiable answer to that question is not 
an easy task. What 7s the difference between 
the initial instruction for the different edu- 
cational objectives? 

COURSE CONTENT. The course content for 
the beginning courses is essentially the same, 
regardless of the students’ personal motives 
for taking the course. The primary objective, 
naturally, is to master the keyboard; develop 
a thorough knowledge of the machine parts 
and their functions; and develop reasonable 
mastery of writing simple problems in 
centering, tabulating, preparing manu- 
scripts, the personal letter, and at least one 
acceptable style of the business letter. Many 
related learnings are a must in any beginning 
course of typewriting. Speed and accuracy 


are developed to various degrees, depending 
on the amount of time spent, the interest 
and motivation of the students, and the 
emphasis placed on these two goals by the 
teacher. 

INCREASED ENROLLMENTS. Business educa- 
tion teachers can expect increases in enroll- 
ment in first-semester typewriting classes 
during the next few years. At the present 
time more than one in every five students of 
those enrolled in Grades 9 through 12 is 
taking typing. The enrollment in first-year 
typing is more than half the total number of 
students enrolled in the ninth grade. Many 
more students will want to learn to type than 
machines will be available to accommodate 
them, and all students will not have an 
opportunity to take two or three semesters 
of typing. 

Students take nonvocational typewriting 
for two reasons: (1) to be able to record 
material faster than they can write longhand 
and, (2) to be able to produce neater copy. 
These nonvocational goals can easily be met 
in one semester’s work. It would seem 
desirable to offer all interested students at 
least one semester of typing, rather than to 
offer a portion of the students from 2 to 4 
semesters. An opportunity should be pro- 
vided, however, for those vocational-business 
students who need additional typewriting 
instruction to attain a marketable skill. 

FIRST SEMESTER Is BASIC. Since the first 
semester of typing is basic to any advanced 
study, and since many students will take 
only one semester of typing, it appears that 
a solution to the problem would be to merely 
call the first-semester course “Basic Type- 

(Concluded on page 153) 


‘Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (Washington: U. S. Office of Education), 1948-50, Chapter 5, p. 21. 
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Banking Is Fun— 
Try it This Way 


by W. M. SPAULDING, DELANO HIGH SCHOOL 
DELANO, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Spaulding offers a solution to the problem of teaching 


banking to general business students. 


The solution is one 


of practical application of basic principles and skills learned 
in class. 


Yes, everyone has fun with this banking 
project — slow students, brilliant students, 
indifferent students, and even the teacher! 
Everyone has a responsible job of almost 
equal importance that they can understand 
and do. The purpose of the project is to 
enable the student to know and understand 
banking, the entire cycle, and other learnings 
related to banking. This project makes the 
job interesting and accomplishes the pur- 
poses in a thorough manner. In addition, 
the student has learned the value of accu- 
rateness, responsibility, cooperation, and 
= values in working with others on the 
job. 

No one can be quite sure just what passes 
through the mind of the high school student, 
but most of them show little interest when 
told that banking will be the next unit of 
study. To most students, banking is thought 
to be difficult, complicated, and dull. Pos- 
sibly not all your students will particularly 
care for banking after the project is finished, 
but they will no longer believe it dull or 
difficult. 

This article does most of the hard work 
for the teacher; that of planning, designing, 
and layout. The students do most of the 
actual preparation and work. The teacher 
will spend most of the time watching and 
guiding the enthusiasm. This project can 
help you. Give it a try. 

Good groundwork and planning are essen- 
tial for this or any project to achieve its 
objectives. Study and work through it as 
you prepare to enable yourself to be ready 
to meet any problem. As you know, these 
students can ask some of the strangest ques- 
tions and bring up some of the most unusual 
situations. 

_ You can make this project last as long as 
is desirable. Each cycle consists of writing 
and receiving five checks. A cycle should 
take from two to four days, depending on 
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preparation. A minimum of two cycles 
should be used and more if the time is not 
limited or the learning situation is not com- 
plete. 

Cover thoroughly the chapters in almost 
any text, with movies, specimens, illustra- 
tions, and a speaker being used at appropri- 
ate times. Near the end of the study of the 
text material, arrangements should be made 
for a bank visitation. For best results, try 
sending a few well-trained, intelligent 
observers rather than the entire class. 
A speaker, well briefed, appearing at the 
end of textbook study, could logically sum- 
marize and supplement the study to date. 

Interest starts when the entire class is 
ALERTED to the project. Managed well, 
the project will not let that interest lag. 

Here is how it works: Each bank should 
ccntain not more than nine or less than five 
members. The personnel of each bank would 
consist of a president, teller, bookkeeper, 
auditor, and a messenger as the minimum. 
For larger classes a vice-president may be 
added to aid the president in supervision. 
One extra bookkeeper, teller, auditor, and 
messenger could also be added if necessary, 
but this would be the maximum unless other 
useful jobs could be created by expanding 
the project. 

It is probably best for the instructor to 
choose the presidents, for they must be 
leaders, respected by others in the class, who 
will not only understand all the bank 
processes but who can also inspire cooper- 
ation and help with discipline within their 
bank. The presidents, and preferably the 
vice-presidents, should be those chosen for 
the bank visitation, which they will later 
report briefly to the class. 

Presidents and vice-presidents are briefed 
thoroughly on the over-all objectives and 
operation of the project. Presidents should 
be allowed to choose their vice-presidents as 
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A BANK PROJECT FOR A GENERAL BUSINESS CLASS 


Purpose: ‘To secure and hold the attention of the students while teaching the “dull and 
difficult” subject of banking. This project will enable the student to understand 
the full cycle of banking with a continuity that would be difficult to achieve in 
other ways. 


Materials: Audio-visual aids that would be helpful but not necessary. 


Movies 


“Developing Self-Reliance” 
“Developing Responsibility” 
“Know Your Money” 
“Banks and Banking” 


Illustrations 


Any that the instructor feels will be helpful although most textbooks have 
illustrations better than those the instructor could collect. Specimens on 
bulletin board are good and they can all be easily obtained from the local 


bank. 
Newspaper clippings and other illustrative literature. 


Speaker from a bank, well oriented to the text and material he should cover. 


For the teacher to supply: 


Staplers, at least two 

Paper cutters and/or scissors, as many as possible 

Heavy paper, for covers and backs of checkbooks, passbooks, and the book- 
keepers’ and auditors’ records 

One sheet of white poster cardboard, for chart 


Workbooks or material from local sources: (Not listing spares) 
15 checks, signature card, 4 deposit slips 


Several rulers 
Several erasers 


Chart of procedure (see illustration, page 152) 


For the student to supply: 


Pencil and pen 
Lined or unlined 8) x 11 paper 











they will be working so closely with them. 


They should be given a day to “think over” 


whom they would want as the other per- 
sonnel in the bank — the persons that could 
hest perform the duties and get along with 
each other. The next day, the class is 
divided into banks by the presidents, alter- 
nately choosing members until all have been 
chosen. Usually, the ability will be well 
divided between the banks. It does not 
particularly matter if any bank has one more 
or one less member. 

The banks now meet as units and decide 
on jobs for the members, letting them have 
their choice as nearly as is possible. Ask 
them to choose a distinctive name for the 
bank. (They will choose some strange ones. ) 
In these meetings the president is a big factor 
in conducting the procedures and keeping 
order. They all learn more of democratic 
processes. 

The instructor should now explain, before 
the entire class, each job separately, begin- 
ning with the president and finishing with 
the messenger. The vice-president’s duties 
would be the same as the president’s duties 
so that need not be explained. Perhaps 
duplicated instructions would be ideal, but 
for most students, an outline on the black- 
board, thoroughly explained by the instruc- 
tor and copied by the student, would be 
sufficient. This explanation of duties is 
probably the most important phase of the 
project and will take considerable time. It is 
impossible to explain too simply, slowly, or 
thoroughly, for the instructor must remem- 
ber that most of the students have viewed 
the project as being difficult, which makes 
the slower learners doubly hard to convince. 
If the instructor makes a success of this 
explanation, the project will be a success. 

Presidents should be made to realize that 
most of the responsibility for the success of 
the project rests on their shoulders. They 
must see that all work is being done and 
being done correctly, that everyone has 
something to do and is doing it, that disci- 
pline is kept within their bank, and that 
the entire bank is functioning smoothly as 
an organization. The two bank officials 
should answer all the questions of their mem- 
bers, coming to the instructor only when 
they do not know or cannot find the answer 
lo a question. Individual members should 
never ask questions of the instructor except 
through the president. 

Bank employees should take care of any 
bank business first and their personal busi- 
ness, checks, banking, etc., when they have 
no bank business. If any member of the 
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bank should be absent, the president or 
vice-president should see that the absent 
member’s job is done. This should be com- 
paratively easy as each member should be 
required to obtain a manila envelope, if the 
teacher can not furnish one, and all work 
left in the room. A cardboard box for each 
bank, so labeled, serves this purpose well. 

The bank members are now ready for the 
equipment they know how to use. Deposit 
slips, signature cards, and checks for the 
checkbook can be obtained from workbooks 
or from local banks. One deposit slip, one 
signature card, and five checks are required 
for each cycle unless spares are necessary. 

To make the checkbook, the required 
number of checks can be stapled between 
slightly heavier, plain paper, cut to slightly 
larger size than the checks, to form the front 
and back of the checkbook. The name and 
number of each individual and the name of 
the bank should be printed on the cover im- 
mediately. Passbooks are made by cutting 
a sheet of 814 x 11 paper in half, folding it 
vertically, and stapling it twice at the fold. 
The four pages thus furnished are enough 
for cover and back also. The name of the 
bank as well as the name of the depositor 
should be placed on the front. 


Auditors and bookkeepers can make 
record books from a full sheet of paper for 
each of their accounts. These may be stapled 
together, preferably with a sheet of paper to 
form a cover and back. Again, the bank 
name and the individual’s name and title 
should be on the front of these records. 
Inside, the name of the customer should be 
at the top of the page, which is divided into 
four columns — date, debit, credit, and 
balance. These and all other preparations 
should be done in class. 


Now everyone is ready for business, the 
bank officials inspecting to be sure of each 
employee’s readiness, of course. Everyone 
will now open their accounts for $200, using 
signature cards and deposit slips. The teller 
sends the deposit slips through the bank. If 
careful inspection is made of this initial 
entry, many later difficulties are usually 
avoided. 


Each person will write and receive five 
checks for five different amounts, as shown 
by the chart. First, the payees, then all 
bank employees, particularly the tellers, 
inspect each check for correct spelling, 
correct amounts, and other good check- 
writing practices as taught in class. When 
the individual has received all five checks, a 
deposit slip is made, the checks endorsed, 
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CHART OF PROCEDURE 








General Business 1954-1955 


BANK PROJECT 





Name 


Number 


Write Check Payable To 


Amount 





Evans, M. — President 
Snively, P. — VP 
Garlet, N. 

Walden, D. 

Hildman, W. 
Blackwell, B. 

French, S. 

Ritter, S. 

Cisco, E. 


OOD Ore 0 Oe 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

1, 7, 8, 9, 10 

11, 12, 18, 14, 15 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35 
36, 1, 2, 3, 4 

5, 6, 7, 8, 10 





Thomas, B. — President 
Ingle, K. — VP 
Richardson, F. 

Betts, M. 

Minnick, T. 
Woodworth, B. 

Pike, L. 

Knapp, J. 

Mason, W. 


ee 
CID or OO WK © 


9, 11, 12, 13, 14 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34 
35, 36, 1, 2,3 

4, 5, 6, 7,8 

9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
14, 15, 16, 17, 19 





Phares, N. — President 
Blackwell, D. — VP 
Houchin, D. 
Alexander, J. 

Van Cleave, B. 

Ward, M. 

McTarsney, K. 

Cook, A. 

McTarsney, D. 


W® 1 © WO We 
wm 08 1 OO 


© 2 
aD 


18, 20, 21, 22, 23 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33 
34, 35, 36, 1, 2 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

8, 9, 10, 11, 12 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
23, 24, 25, 26, 28 











Taylor, D. — President 
Watson, P. — VP 
Kinney, J. 

Sego, C. 

Gallagher, P. 
Whitaker, J. 

Decker, B. 

Kemp, W. 

Wagerman, J. 


© 2 
ie 2) 








27, 29, 30, 31, 32 
33, 34, 35, 36, 1 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26 
27, 28, 29, 30, 36 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35 











When the first cycle is completed, the last two columns, “Write check payable to” and “Amount” are cut off 
the chart just beneath the column headings. The numbers and amounts opposite Bank IV are then cut off and 
inserted at the top opposite Bank I, thus furnishing new payees and new amounts for the second cycle. Numbers of 
payees must be changed so that no one will be writing checks to themselves. This procedure will be used for any 
succeeding cycles. 


The use of different bright colors for headings, titles, and banks adds to the chart. Store marking pencils or 
crayons are useful for this but other means can be used. Staplers or Scotch tape can be used to piece the chart 
together after cutting off the two columns. 


The chart may be as large or as small as is convenient, but should be made large enough that all can see without 
necessarily getting close to it. It should be placed on the bulletin board, or any other place that is convenient, 
during the project as this tends to arouse the interest of other classes and the students in the genera] business class 
take pride in it. 
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and the deposit taken to the teller of their 
bank. 

From the teller, the checks proceed through 
the bank, going to the bookkeeper, the 
auditor, and finally to the messenger, who 
cancels them. Many forms can be used for 
cancelling. We used the initials of the 
messenger in a circle. Messengers from the 
four banks will meet, exchange checks, ad- 
just balances, and finally return with all 
checks belonging to their bank. These are 
turned over to the auditor, who starts them 
back through the bank, deducting them from 
the customers’ accounts. The teller finally 
receives them and distributes them to the 
original writers. The bank cycle is now 
complete. 

The cycle may be repeated as often as is 
desirable but two times will usually be all 
that is necessary for the students to under- 
stand the functions. The students will 
always want to go through the cycle “just 
once more.” 

Many variations and additions can be 
made to this project if the instructor has 
time and believes it desirable. One is to 
surreptitiously “pocket” a check or two 
from each bank. It is interesting to see how 
the students run it down and fix the respon- 
sibility. Change the amount, or names, or 
both on some checks and see if the bank 
employees catch the error. 

Not only does this project teach checks, 
bookkeeping, the banking cycle, and other 
associated learnings, but, even more valu- 
able, it teaches the student the value of how 
to work with and get along with others. Slow 
learners are as interested as others, for, 
although they need help occasionally and do 
the work more slowly, this is something they 
can understand and do. Faster learners may 
be able to discharge their duties so speedily, 
particularly after the first cycle is completed, 
that they will have nothing to do during part 
of the hour. This can develop into a prob- 
lem. Presidents can assign some of these 
faster learners to help slower learners bring 
their work up to date, use better form, and 
do neater work. Arranging the room, picking 
papers from the floor, observing other bank- 
ing jobs, and running errands are other jobs 
that might be given them. 

Due to the nature of the project, there 
must be a certain amount of informality in 
the room, which is likely to cause some 
excessive noise and confusion. Plans must 
be made to keep this at a minimum of low 
talking and orderly conduct — absolutely no 
horseplay. Presidents can be a help if they 
are sufficiently impressed at the start that 
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this is a part of their job. However, the final 
responsibility will fall on the instructor as 
few freshmen, regardless of their ability, can 


control fellow students. If the students are 
well disciplined before the project begins, all 
the instructor will need to do is move about 
the room occasionally with a pleasant re- 
minder to a few. 








Let's Call It Basic Typewriting 
(Continued from page 148) 


writing.” This single course would provide 
the basic typewriting skill for all students, 
regardless of their educational goals. It 
would also eliminate the criticism of several 
titles for the beginning course. 

Upon completion of “Basic Typewriting,”’ 
most students would have acquired the 
skills for which they enrolled in the course. 
Those students wishing to be vocational 
typists, however, should be permitted to 
enroll in the second and third semesters of 
typing, which would be strictly vocational 
in nature. These courses in vocational type- 
writing should be restricted to students who 
had attained a preset standard in the basic 
course. This standard should be determined 
locally and made known to the students 
from the very beginning. Knowledge of 
these standards on the part of the students 
will contribute a great deal toward self- 
guidance for the vocational typing courses. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SCHEDULING. A single se- 
mester of any course for a great number of 
students presents an undesirable administra- 
tive problem. The problem is not insur- 
mountable, however. Many students will 
want to take typewriting early in their high 
school careers so they can make use of this 
valuable tool in their studies all through high 
school. These students could take their 
typewriting during the second semester of 
their first year in high school to follow a one- 
semester course in orientation. 

Junior and senior students could take 
their typewriting either before or after any 
other one-semester course. Many of the 
students are “bright”’ enough to carry type- 
writing as a fifth subject for one semester. 

If we are to satisfy the typewriting needs 
and interests of our students now and in the 
years to come, we must attack the problem 
squarely and forget the administrative dis- 
tastefulness it presents. 





NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


See page 176 


























Bookkeeping is one course where constant 
progress evaluation and teacher-pupil intro- 
spection can be of great significance. The 
student must develop honest judgment and 
a critical analysis of his performance. There 
are not many business education classes that 
would take either the time or effort to com- 
plete and evaluate the usual data-filled 
check sheets and reports, or use class periods 
for the students to evaluate each other’s 
effort and personality. Some means should 
be found in the classroom for the student’s 
awareness and appraisal of his accomplish- 
ments. 

The bookkeeping course should be taught 
with the view toward accomplishing its 
major objective—the vocational one. Al- 
though the class may be a very heterogene- 


Evaluation As a Practicing 
Coneept for the Improve- 
ment of Bookkeeping 
Instruction 


by A. I. PRICE 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Have you considered having bookkeeping students chart 
their own inabilities? 


Mr. Price offers a solution to the 


problem of ‘‘what to reteach.”’ 


ous group containing many below average 
and vocationally disinterested students, the 
approach to teaching the course should still 
be the same—that is, to cover the course as 
if the learning of bookkeeping meant success 
or failure in the student’s life work. This 
may mean adjusting the teaching pace to 
conform with the ability of the group and 
their level of achievement. 

A simple progress evaluation report is 
proposed. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it is a continuing evaluation that en- 
compasses every phase of the course content 
and is objectively approached as something 
outside the normal work of the class. A 
four-column check sheet is suggested, the 
widest column to the left. This check sheet 
is shown below: 





CHECK IN ONE COLUMN YOUR PERSONAL FEELING ABOUT YOUR 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES COVERED IN CLASS. 





RECORD OF ACTIVITY 


VERY CLEAR 


FAIRLY CLEAR UNCLEAR 





The Balance Sheet 


Opening entry — its derivation and 
journal recording 


Contents... . 


Transferring journal entries to ac- 
EE Pe Pe ere eee ee 


Formula for debiting and crediting 
an asset, liability, or proprietorship 
account 














PUPIL’S COMMENT: 


TEACHER’S COMMENT: 





Note: Comment if possible what specific phase you find difficult in the subject checked. 

















ww 


e 
e 
ll 


LS 


IS 
O 


d 









This would be a weekly check sheet given 
to each student for completion. Under the 
“record of class activity’ column would be 
placed topics of work covered in class that 
week, or specific aims as outlined on the 
teacher’s lesson plan. The student would be 
required to place a check opposite the ac- 
livity in any box that he finds introspec- 
lively satisfies his personal feelings about 
having learned, or not learned, that partic- 
ular subject phase. 

Many benefits can be derived from this 
evaluation report. From a psychological 
viewpoint the student will more readily ad- 
mit his weakness on the report than he 
would in answer to a teacher’s open class 
query of “Is that clear?” Feelings of in- 
feriority are greatly lessened when the stu- 
dent can report behind a cloak of obscurity. 
The student must be made aware that this 
self-evaluation is for his own and his class- 
mates’ benefit, so that the teacher will gain 
an insight into his success or failure on 
putting across the lesson. At the same time 
he can offer remedial help to those who de- 
clare a need for it. The fact that this is not 
a test but an evaluative procedure should be 
emphatically stressed to the class. The dis- 
covery of specific weaknesses, in order that 
remedial teaching may follow, is an in- 
creasingly important purpose of modern 
teaching. 

The students will express themselves more 
honestly and freely from week to week as 
they see that the evaluative procedure is not 
a penalizing one and when they come to 
realize that progress in the next lesson is 
dependent on material learned previously. 
Too often as work progresses, there is a 
tendency to gloss over half-learned material 
when new problems and work are present 
and demand immediate attention. 

The student is given an opportunity to 
consider, evaluate, and reflect on each lesson 
as to whether he learned and understood it, 
half learned, or did not learn it, and he be- 
comes aware that his progress is dependent 
on a better understanding of earlier fun- 
damentals. 

By evaluating himself honestly the stu- 
dent gains an insight into his shortcomings. 
Learning not only depends on his under- 
standing in class but also reflects on his 
responsibility in doing homework and out- 
side class readings. The check sheet should 
insure greater application to homework and 
cut down on copying. A sincere teacher 
would not want a student to fall behind in his 
work because of the student’s failure to un- 
derstand a phase of the course without the 
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aid of some remedial measure that could be 
made available for the student’s own use or 
through another’s assistance. 

Remedial aid can be given by forming 
teams to help those poorer students. At the 
bottom .of the evaluation sheet there is 
space for two sets of comments. The first is 
for the student and states, ““Please comment, 
if possible, what specific phase or idea you 
find difficult.” This response is made 
optional to the student so that he does not 
change an “unclear” evaluative check be- 
cause of an inability to specify his difficulty. 
The second comment is for the teacher so 
that suggestions to the students can be 
made on other sources of study material 
available, and to declare which students 
can be asked for help in this phase of their 
declared deficiency. All sheets should be re- 
turned to the students after the teacher has 
evaluated them with specific comments and 
notations for the student to undertake. 
They should be kept for later reference and 
rechecked by the students. 

By the quantity of “fairly clear” or 
“unclear” checks the teacher has a direct 
and unequivocal insight into his ability to 
put across the lesson and to determine what 
problems need further discussion and work 
before going ahead. Although tests and 
quizzes are an evaluative procedure for 
determining progress of the class, no one, 
not even the student, stops to consider 
where his blind spots are. The teacher in a 
large class rarely knows where to begin with 
the student in trying to help him. The 
traditional tests of question and answer, 
discussion, problem or practice sets, have 
been questioned largely because they are 
not scored objectively so as to disclose 
specific weaknesses — no clue is offered for 
reteaching or remedial work. 

The weekly evaluation check sheet can 
awaken initiative in the student who admits 
to poor understanding to go back and try to 
gain an insight into the lesson. Self-help is 
time put in for improvement and wanting 
to know and is time well spent. Success in 
a task increases one’s capacity for further 
study. Doubt or failure discourages one’s 
industriousness. Constant application to 
correct weaknesses leads to progress that 
insures successful achievement. 

SUMMARY. An introspective weekly check 
sheet covering the bookkeeping content is 
completed by the student and is used as a 
starting point for further student application 
and remedial help by the teacher. It is also 
useful to the teacher in evaluating his suc- 
cess in presenting his subject satisfactorily. 
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State Supervision 
of Business Edueation 


by ELIZABETH L. MacGREGOR 
WEYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL 
WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


This article is primarily concerned with the status of busi- 


ness education in the state of Massachusetts. 


However, the 


problems and observations are so numerous that they might 
well appear in your state. 


Only 16 of the 48 states had a state super- 
visor of business education in 1952 when a 
survey was made of state supervisory prac- 
tices throughout the United States. Now 
there are seventeen. The number of state 
supervisors at the present time has in- 
creased by only one. How can business 
education forge ahead with inadequate 
leadership at the state level—or is it staying 
behind? How much time can the average 
principal and superintendent devote to 
supervising our highly specialized field? As 
classroom teachers, to whom can we turn 
when we need advice and assistance? Who 
can tell the young, new teacher in the small 
high school what standards her department 
must meet in order that children from rural 
communities will be able to take their place 
in the business world along with the gradu- 
ates of large city schools? Are the business 
education programs in our public high 
schools so well organized that further im- 
provement and assistance are unnecessary? 

If these questions are pertinent to busi- 
ness teachers as a whole, they are especially 
so to teachers in Massachusetts. Every 
business organization has someone at the top 
to help bring the different sections of the 
business together, to keep one department 
from overlapping what another is doing, to 
keep its employees up to date and to give 
helpful suggestions and advice after much 
study has taken place. The head of an or- 
ganization need not dictate, but should be 
there to give suggestions, information, and 
guidance when needed. A similar service is 
needed by the business education depart- 
ments of our schools if we are to obtain 
optimum results. 

Many of the foregoing questions were an- 
swered in an investigation undertaken in 
1952. The main purposes of this investi- 
gation were as follows: 


1. To determine the duties and activities that 
are now performed by state supervisors in those 
states having this service, and to determine those 
duties they feel would be desirable to add in the 
future 


. To determine which of the supervisory duties now 
performed by state supervisors there is great need, 
moderate need, or little need for in Massachusetts 


. To determine the extent of the need in Massa- 
chusetts for the common services given by state 
supervisors, according to the opinions of heads of 
business departments in this state 


. To determine whether or not the heads of the 
business departments in the high schools of Massa- 
chusetts feel that a state supervisor of business 
education would be desirable 


The findings of this study were based on 
the duties being performed by state super- 
visors of business education in the 11 states 
whose supervisors responded to the check 
list and the replies from 117 heads of busi- 
ness education departments in the public 
high schools of Massachusetts. 


More than 90 heads of business depart- 
ments in the public high schools of Massa- 
chusetts indicated that there is a need for the 
following services that are now performed 
by state supervisors of business education: 


Making available to teachers the new developments, 
activities, and publications in research 


Gathering statistical information in regard to en- 
rollments, grade placement, courses of study, and 
curricula in business education, et cetera, and com- 
piling the information for publication 


Gathering and distributing significant educational 
materials for use by local school personnel 


Informing local placement agencies or schools of 
possible job opportunities outside their respective 
areas 


Interpreting business education programs to busi- 
nessmen and the public 


Encouraging or assisting with radio and television 
programs in promoting better business education 


Developing a program of public relations 
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Between 80 and 89 business teachers felt 
there was need for the following services: 


Planning for committees to study specific problems 


Assisting in the development of an orientation pro- 
gram for new teachers 


Making arrangements for teachers to visit and ob- 
serve successful teachers in their field of interest 


Participating in conferences in business education 
with teachers and businessmen 

Assisting in the coordination of business education 
with practices in business and industry 


Offering suggestions for improving methods and 
techniques in teaching 
Supervising or assisting in the making of occupa- 
tional surveys and job analyses of business occupa- 
tions within the state 


Developing satisfactory job requirements as to 
standards in skills, related knowledges, and per- 
sonality 


Encouraging and promoting continuous curriculum 
studies so that the schools may constantly meet 
the needs of business and a changing society 


Providing consultative service to local, district, 
or state groups working on curriculum revision and 
local problems 


Making available suggested courses of study 


Providing information regarding appropriate busi- 
ness education experiences for the needs and interests 
of the low-ability and superior students 


Making available materials and courses of study 
for the slow learner 


Providing aid in coordination and integration of 
local programs of business education 


Providing employment services for business teachers 


Supplying information on business occupations and 
job requirements 


Making available to schools information concerning 
costs of equipment to help in preparing their budgets 


Developing financial planning for budgetary support 
of a strong functional program of business education 


Helping schools to establish business education 
libraries 


Developing a philosophy of democratic administra- 
tion in business education 


Making available information regarding better read- 
ing habits, understanding, et cetera 


Making available the best techniques in administra- 
tion and supervision 


Sixty heads of departments felt that a 
need exists for a state supervisor of business 
education in Massachusetts, and eleven 
more desired such a supervisor if the ap- 
pointment is not political. 


It can be seen from the foregoing state- 
ments that Massachusetts’ teachers are in- 
terested in improving their own business 
education programs. This is apparently true 
also in other states, judging from articles 
that have been written on the subject. 


J. Frank Dame,! former Dean of the School 
of Business, Florida State University, 
stresses the need of a state supervisor in or- 
der that instruction may be improved; 
Linnie Ruth Hall,? in a thesis written at The 
University of Oklahoma Graduate College, 
tells us that education has changed during 
the years and that business education, espe- 
cially, has had rapid growth. Because of this 
growth, the need is great for improvement 
in the organization, administration, and 
supervision of business education programs. 


Earl P. Strong* emphasizes the effect of 
supervision on the pupils: 

In the course of the rise of business education and its 
attendant problems, there has necessarily been more and 
more attention given to the supervision of this work in 
the secondary school.. In the comparatively short period 
of time in which supervision has been a part of the school 
program, the objectives, functions, and values have 
changed. Formerly the act of supervision was focused 
on the teacher — his personality, dress, state of health, 
position before the class, and many other personal fac- 
tors. Today, however, supervisory attention is directed 
largely to the pupils. Teaching activities are studied 
chiefly in the light of their effect on the improvement of 
instruction and learning. 


The process of supervision is so complex and technical 
that it will not adhere to principles which have universal 
application. There must be constant adaptation and 
readaptation to fit particular situations. 


There is a serious lack of uniformity in 
curriculum offering in many high schools. 
This makes it difficult for a student to trans- 
fer from one high school to another without 
losing much work. Hence, a great need 
exists for a leader in business education to 
assist the schools in working out the prob- 
lems concerned with students transferring 
from one town to another. During the past 
year in Weymouth, transfer students enter- 
ing from other schools have had to drop 
shorthand because they were so far behind. 
Students have come to Weymouth from 
schools giving courses called “bookkeeping” 
but which were actually junior business 
training. In many cases students are not 
able to continue with courses because they 
are offered in one school and not in another. 
During my five years as the only teacher of 
business in a small high school, there was no 
one trained in business education upon whom 
I could call for assistance. This would not 
have happened if there were a state super- 
visor to confer with, to compile information 
on courses of study, and to present this infor- 
mation to the heads of departments. 


‘J. Frank Dame, “Administration and Supervision in Business Education,” The Balance Sheet, May, 1952, p. 392. 
*Linnie Ruth Hall, State Supervision of Business Education with Implications for the State of Oklahoma, The University of Okla- 


homa Graduate College, p. 1. 


*Earl P. Strong, “In the Supervision of Business Education,” Problems and Issues in Business Education, National Business 


Teachers Association Seventh Yearbook, 1941, p. 103. 
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Today high” schools and junior colleges 
throughout the nation are finding a growing 
number of their graduates entering the em- 
ployment of big business corporations. Like 
smaller business employers, the corporation 
personnel department of industry seeks em- 
ployees who have, in addition to some skill 
and mental ability, the social and personality 
characteristics that will lead to success in 
industry. 

At a recent workshop of junior college 
teachers held in Yakima, Washington, 
Mr. George Barr was one of three industrial 
personnel men who participated in dis- 
cussing with teachers the question of ““What 
Do Industry and Business Expect of Junior 
College Graduates?” 

Mr. Barr is manager of Personnel Prac- 
tices for the General Electric Company’s 
Hanford Atomic Products Operation. He 
stated that he believed a good industrial 
employee should have seven basic character- 
istics, which are: 

1. Emotional stability 

. Self-discipline 
. Willingness to work 
. Persistence 
. Initiative 
. Ability to think 
7. Ability to get along with others 


A good employee should have emo- 
tional stability. The ability to achieve 
emotional adjustment is essential to the suc- 
cess of a worker in industry. Personnel men 
have found that even adults, after years of 
experience and with quite adequate back- 
grounds in education, often fail to achieve 
promotions, or become disillusioned with 
their work because of the lack of emotional 
control. Very often personal problems of the 
worker and his family affect his productivity. 
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What Does Industry Expect 
of Our Graduates? 


by ROBERT L. BRIGGS, WENATCHEE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


This article by Mr. Briggs provides an insight into 
the characteristics that can be developed by teachers 
to better equip our students for modern industry. 


Industry realizes that the happy worker who 
is well adjusted becomes the efficient worker 
producing to the utmost of his ability. And 
the well adjusted worker, of course, is the 
worker who solves his emotional problems 
intelligently and achieves serenity of mind 
and thought that is termed by psychologists 
“emotional stability.” 


A good employee should have self- 
discipline. Self-discipline is the ability to 
control one’s thoughts and actions even un- 
der duress. Self-discipline is self-imposed 
and learned during the early years of life 
when habits and attitudes are developing. 
The control of temper and the ability to meet 
adverse situations with composure are need- 
ed by the industrial worker. 


A good employee should have the 
willingness to work. Social changes that 
have occurred in recent years have changed 
the attitude of the worker toward an overem- 
phasis of the monetary reward for working. 
Monetary reward is important, it is very im- 
portant, but beyond that a good industrial 
employee should be working to do a task for 
the pride of achievement and with an atti- 
tude of sincere effort and forethought. The 
willingness on the part of a worker to do an 
insignificant job and to do that job well, re- 
gardless of its nature or stature, should be an 
integral part of the worker’s philosophy of 
life. All people need to have a sense of 
accomplishment. It is one of our basic 
desires. For the industrial worker it is 
essential that he accomplish quickly and 
well whatever his task is, even though it may 
be but a small part of the whole industrial 
operation needed for the completion of mass 
production. He must have vision to see 
above and beyond his small task to the final 
achievement of a product that is but the 
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combination of many hundreds of routine 
tasks assembled together within the same 
industry. With willingness to work is also a 
desire to see the industry progress, to grow 
in quality as well as size, to develop a 
reputation for its product and to achieve 
success in the economy of the nation. 

A good employee should have persist- 
ence. Persistence is the ability to stay witha 
job, to continue trying to solve the problems 
involved in that job. In the teaching of book- 
keeping, the persistent student is the one 
who continues to achieve a balance in his 
books and an accurate determination of 
profit by solving the problems encountered. 
Persistence involves that human factor called 
“morale.” High morale is conducive to 
productivity and achievement. Many 
workers when faced with a problem to solve 
give up too easily without applying effort 
and knowledge. Some workers continually 
seek the challenge that is offered by prob- 
lems to solve and glory in the thought that 
they have achieved a successful solution. 

Industry today is never static— it is 
growing and constantly changing its methods 
and procedures. The industrial worker must 
learn to adapt himself to new situations, to 
learn new tasks and solve new problems, and 
only through persistent effort can he accom- 
plish these tasks that must be faced every 
day in modern industry. 

A good employee should have initia- 
tive. Industry admires and even seeks out 
the self-starter, the employee who seeks to 
accomplish something in addition to his 
regularly assigned job. Initiative is much 
more prevalent in American industry than 
in European industry, because this one trait 
more than any other has often been fostered 
in our modern education system. The 
teachers of America are certainly to be ad- 
mired for teaching the students to use their 
imagination and to push themselves forward 
and seek the answers to their problems. The 
American system of free enterprise was 
founded on the principles of human initi- 
ative, and modern industry is ever-ready for 
the worker to express his ideas, to offer solu- 
tions, to develop new products and new 
methods in an ever-widening market and 
an ever-expanding economy. 

A good worker should have the 
ability to think and to think logically 
and constructively. Problem _ solving 
is an everyday necessity in a large cor- 
poration and the ability to think over 
problems, to discuss them freely and 
openly, to analyze them and reach a logical 
conclusion is indicative of a good employee. 
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Usually the higher the level of education of 
personnel in modern industry, the more 
rapid the personnel progress from one posi- 
tion to another and the better the ability of 
the employee to reason in his problem- 
solving process. To think and to think con- 
structively is an art that is developed only 
through study and effort, and yet it is vital 
in the operation of any modern industrial 
plant. 

A good employee should have the 
ability to get along with others. In the 
General Electric Atomic Division at Han- 
ford, Washington, over 8,700 employees are 
working together. Teamwork is essential in 
such a large organization. It has been 
estimated that two thirds of all personnel 
who lose their jobs do so because they 
cannot achieve the ability to get along 
with other people. In a large industry, 
the people you work beside day after 
day become a vital part of your life 
and harmony must abide for the achieve- 
ment of high productivity and efficiency. 
Personality plays a very important part in 
this respect, for the more fully developed a 
personality, the more ease with which that 
personality adjusts to new situations and 
the more harmonious is’ his relation with 
fellow workers. 

What can the teacher do to prepare stu- 
dents for what industry desires? The pri- 
mary task of a teacher is to teach knowledge 
and skills for the development of a worth- 
while citizen. But let us now face the 
secondary task of preparing the student to 
earn his way in our modern industrial 
society. The teacher exerts a vital influence 
over students. Aside from parents, the 
teacher spends more time with the students, 
molding their character, developing their 
minds, their attitudes, their characteristics 
than any other individual. Many of our 
prominent national leaders today will never 
hesitate to relate how influential and power- 
ful some teacher was in their early life. The 
teacher’s strong personality can be a vital 
factor in the development of these character- 
istics that industry desires to have in a good 
employee. Every day in every classroom the 
opportunity arises for personal influence, for 
creation of the right type of attitude and 
personality for every student. The teacher 
has an opportunity that industry never 
achieves for this type of training process, for 
attitudes and personal habits are best formed 
during the maturing process. After maturity, 
it is increasingly difficult to change a person’s 
personal attitudes and characteristics, for 

(Concluded on page 161) 
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Little Things That Make a Big 
Difference in the Teaching 
of Shorthand 


by FLORENCE EMERY, FERRIS INSTITUTE 
BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


In this article, Miss Emery gives us some good tips on how 


to make your shorthand classes better classes. 


We are 


offered here some cardinal principles of teaching effective 
shorthand. 





1. The KEY TO SUCCESS IN 
THE TEACHING OF SHORT- 
HAND IS ENCOURAGEMENT. 
The student who feels that he is 
showing a daily improvement will 
do better work. A word of en- 
couragement from the teacher will 
work wonders, not only with the 
slow student, but also with the 
average or  better-than-average 
student. 

2. Never embarrass a student. 
If he asks to have an outline 
placed on the board, and it is a 
brief form, do not say, “That is a 
brief form, you should know that 
one.” Rather say, “It is easy to forget brief 
forms, shall we try to read them through at 
least twice a week?” Stress the importance 
of brief forms by telling the class that a large 
percentage of our vocabulary is composed of 
brief forms, and that a higher rate of speed 
will be achieved through a thorough knowl- 
edge of brief forms. Spend at least five 
minutes of each class period in beginning 
shorthand in drilling on brief forms. 

3. Limit the reading back of shorthand 
notes in class. Reading back dictation might 
help the individual reading the notes, but it 
requires too much time, and little benefit 
may be gained by others in the class. 

4. Check transcripts on dictation tests 
according to shorthand and nonshorthand 
errors. Early consideration of types of errors 
shows where remedial teaching is necessary. 

5. Change activity frequently during each 
class period. Try having students dictate. 
This will enable students to become ac- 
customed to different voices and uneven 
rates of dictation. 
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6. Give dictation tests only 
when a number of students are 
likely to pass. Give all dictation 
at a rate of at least fifty words a 
minute. Achieve dictation goals 
early in the course. Grade all 
dictation tests on the basis of 
“passed” or “not passed.” The 
speed of dictation and transcrip- 
tion determines the course grade. 
Error allowance should be less 
than 5 per cent on dictation tests. 
A 2 per cent error allowance for 
college students is adequate. 

7. Use dictation tests in 10- 
word intervals, beginning with 
50 words a minute in beginning shorthand. 
First dictate at 50 words a minute, then 
60, 70, etc. as the speed of the class pro- 
gresses. 

8. Teach the use of the “key” for develop- 
ment of reading ability, and later use the 
“key” for homework writing practices. 
Make transition to new material early by 
rewording textbook letters. Avoid letting 
any student develop the habit of copying 
from dictation while dictation is given. 

9. Use the reading approach until students 
can read fluently. Have homework writing 
done through self-dictation, rather than word 
for word copying. 

10. Have rapid spelling and pronouncing 
of all words illustrating new theory from 
blackboard presentation before the words 
occur in homework. 

11. Be sure to present the following day’s 
lesson on the blackboard. Present the 
characters in an orderly fashion, marking off 
the board with vertical lines. Refer to the 
board several times during the class period. 
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[he student will be encouraged to study his 
lesson for the following day. When he opens 
his textbook, his first reaction will be, “Why, 
[ already know that.” 

12. Have very little reading of connected 
matter in class. 

13. Above all, use every opportunity to 
show the class that you use shorthand in 
your personal writing. Write all notes to 
your class in shorthand, also all instructions 
and assignments. 

14. Cover one assignment in class daily. 
PREVIEW all new matter liberally before 
dictation. 

15. Place constant emphasis on writing 
hy sound rather than emphasis on dictionary 
writing of words. 

16. Follow speed forcing by dropping to 
lower speed for control and proportion. 

17. Use supplementary material for class 
dictation. A newspaper once a week will be 
an invaluable aid to your shorthand stu- 
dents. 

18. If possible, have a record player avail- 


W.P. M. 


20 
17% 
15 
121% 


W. P.M. 
15 Second Intervals 


100 25 
2214 


able for the use of your students. Provide 
various speed records. The student should 
have access to its use at any time. Another 
invaluable aid is the use of the tape recorder. 
Use different voices for the recordings. 

You can have an enthusiastic shorthand 
class if you show enthusiasm. Make the 
teaching of shorthand an interesting subject. 
The students will LIKE shorthand and will 
progress more rapidly. 

The table shown simplifies the conversion 
of “takes” from one speed to another. Those 
just entering the teaching field, with little 
or no experience in dictating, will find the 
table very helpful. To convert to an 80-word, 
just set the typewriter for twenty-eight 
spaces; then read material, spacing one for 
each syllable. Before throwing the carriage 
at the end of the twenty-eight spaces, mark 
a “1” to indicate the end of 15 seconds, 
“2” for the next, etc. Any “take” can be 
converted quickly in this manner, and is 
especially useful in making up takes with 
simple vocabulary for beginners. 


SYLLABLES 
15 Second Intervals 


35 
314% 
28 
2416 
21 
17% 








What Does Industry Expect of Our Graduates? 
(Continued from page 159) 


they have become “‘set”’ or “‘established”’ 
with age and maturation. Is it any wonder 
today that industry seeks especially young 
people for employees rather than older per- 
sonnel whose habits and characteristics of 
a short lifetime are now beyond the molding 
period? 

Today we are facing the dawning of a new 
era in industry called “automation.” With 
automation will come problems involving 
personnel. The complexity of machinery 


will increase and the dire need for greater 
human efficiency and accuracy will arise. 
Psychological tensions will develop that are 
seldom known in today’s industry and the 
need for relieving monotony and creating 
high morale will pose new problems. Mental 
tension will increase with automation, and 
man’s mind and body must be geared for new 
working conditions that involve intricate 
machines and much more mental than 
physical effort. 
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The important role business writing plays in 
communication today, cannot be denied. Is 
this writing as effective as it might be? The 
obvious conclusion, after an examination of 
the literature in the field, must be that it is 
not. In an effort to make writing more 
effective, both businessmen and educators 
are developing newer attitudes toward gram- 
mar and rhetoric. These attitudes are im- 
portant to the secondary teacher of business 
writing because it will be necessary for his 
students to one day use the written report or 
letter as a means of communication. There- 
fore, the students must know the most 
effective ways of reaching their readers; and 
the teacher must know the most effective 
ways of presenting such a course. 

MODERN ATTITUDES. The need in business 
today is for a concise, simple, and under- 
standable language. Those firms who have 
pioneered in improving the language of their 
people have concentrated not on supplying 
rules to be followed — but on provoking an 
awareness of good English. Fanciful gram- 
matical constructions, a slavishness to such 
outmoded rules as “never end a sentence 
with a preposition,” and an effort to impart 
a literary “tone” belong to the days of the 
goose quill and the five-cent fare. How a 
word is used is much more important than 
how grammar says a word should be used. 

English teachers today look upon gram- 
mar, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
to an end: to the communication of thought, 
feeling, and information. Many grammarians 
believe that one test of good English is its 
comfortableness. It is the product of custom, 
neither cramped by rule nor freed from all 
restraint. Students should ask, ““What is the 
accepted usage here?” rather than, “What is 
the rule about this?” The new methods of 
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Let’s Teach Business 
Writing? 


by STANLEY RHODES 
PALATINE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
PALATINE, LLLINOIS 


Effective business letter writing can be fun to 
teach and to learn. 
ease of writing is offered by Mr. Rhodes. 


A sensible approach to 


studying grammar are only under discussion, 
and have not had any chance to show 
whether their practical results will be good 
or bad. 

Business educators on the college level feel 
that a course in business writing should be a 
course in the functional use of language in 
business situations. Class time spent in 
review of grammar and other mechanical 
aspects of English has little value. Standards 
of good usage in matters of grammar and 
rhetoric should be upheld, but not taught. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE TEACHER. While the 
modern attitudes toward grammar and 
rhetoric expressed by those in the field 
of business and by those in the field of 
education do not agree in every respect, there 
are several general fields of agreement that 
have implications for the teacher of a course 
in business writing on the secondary level. 
These implications affect the objectives and 
content of the course, as well as the teaching 
methods and devices to be used. 

According to the modern concepts, a busi- 
ness writing course is not a composition 
course in the traditional sense; it is the 
application of language to business situ- 
ations. The course must be taught with a 
practical outlook and the teacher must realize 
that he is something more than a drillmaster 
or mechanic. Therefore, the term “Business 
English” is not as effective a description of 
such a course as either “Business Letter 
Writing” or “Business Report Writing” 
would be. 

In setting up a business writing course, 
whether in letter writing or report writing or 
a combination of the two, it is important to 
determine the functions of such a course. 
The ultimate aim should be recognized as the 


acquiring of an ability to turn out well- 
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written, effectively worded, grammatically 
correct, result-getting business letters.' The 
specific objectives of the course might in- 
clude the following: 
1. To aid the student in speaking and writing 
correctly and clearly. 


. To acquaint him with the principles underlying 
effective letter writing. 


3. To familiarize him with the more common prob- 
lems or situations presented through correspond- 
ence. 


. To give him training and practice in solving such 
problems or situations by letter. 


. To give the student an understanding of people: 
how they act, why they act as they do, and how 
to win their favorable response. 


Certainly the first, second, and fifth objec- 
tives would be in line with the views for more 
effective writing as expressed by business- 
men and educators. To win the favorable 
response of the reader, the student must 
know to whom he is writing and he must be 
able to say what he means in the reader’s 
language. To be clear, the student must use 
concise, simple, and understandable lan- 
guage. To be correct, the student must be 
aware of standards of good usage. 

A course in business letter writing should 
be concerned with writing letters from the 
very beginning. The first letters probably 
will not be model letters, but visible improve- 
ment will follow with the right kind of 
practice. The more letters a student writes, 
the easier it becomes for him; and the more 
skillful he becomes at it. The teacher who 
begins the course with a review of grammar 
or usage is making a mistake which might 
have serious consequences. The students’ 
immediate reaction will be, “Oh, it’s just 
another English course!’ — interest and 
motivation will disappear. However, if 
from the very beginning they write letters, 
motivation and interest will be at a high 
level. Grammar principles are taught most 
effectively through the errors occurring in the 
letters that the students write. These errors 
may be examined and further review may be 
gained by assigning textbook drills that 
emphasize the specific errors. 

The fact that the authors of grammar text- 
books and those who teach English are con- 
cerned about more effective ways of pre- 
senting a study of grammar is encouraging. 
By the time the students take the business 
writing course, they have usually had three 
years of English. At least a part of each year 
has been devoted to grammar and drill. 
Most of the students are somewhat familiar 


with the rules, but not their application. 
It is the task of the business writing teacher 
to show the students that grammar is only 
a means to an end — the communication of 
thought, feeling, and information. Like any 
other tool, grammar should do its work 
simply and precisely. The students should 
be shown that standards of correct usage 
lead to more effective writing There is no 
right way and no wrong way; there are only 
more effective and less effective means of 
communication. A mistake in grammar is 
not a mistake per se, but it is a mistake 
because the student did not say what he 
wanted to say. Every time the reader is 
confused, irritated, or amused by an error, 
the effectiveness of communication is 
weakened to some degree. The teacher 
should point out those practices in which 
there is variance, explain why many writers 
consider one practice preferable, and recom- 
mend the use of the preferable practice. Tell 
the students that the preferable practice 
eliminates re-reading or misreading. Only 
by these methods can the teacher ever hope 
to break down the barrier of fear and rebel- 
lion which the students have built up in 
their minds against grammar. 

Although the slogan, “Write as you talk,” 
should not be taken too literally, it does focus 
attention on naturalness of expression. The 
student should imagine that the person to 
whom he is writing is sitting across from 
him — and then talk. The following story 
will give emphasis to the point: 


Here’s how one businessman, well-known for his 
good letters, accomplished the art of talking his 
letters. Anyone coming into his office would always 
see a chair with an empty picture frame in it. They'd 
look and wonder about it — wonder perhaps if he’d 
thrown his wife’s picture away or what — but the 
businessman wouldn’t volunteer any information. 
His visitors always asked about it, and here’s the 
answer they got — ““That’s the individual I write 
my letters to. He’s always there, and I talk to him 
when I write a letter.’”’? 


Have the letters read aloud in class and 
let the students determine how effective 
each letter actually is. The students then 
recognize that the best letter writer in the 
class might make an error that the weakest 
letter writer could correct. If students ex- 
change papers occasionally, and then read 
the letters aloud, each student can hear how 
his own letter sounds. In many cases the 
result is surprising to the writer, and he is 
quick to point out his own mistakes. Samples 

(Concluded on page 190) 


1Greta L. Larson, “Business English Can Be Fun,” The Balance Sheet, 23: 199-200, 202, January, 1951. 
*Bernyce Pomerleau, ‘Talk Your Letters,” ABWA Bulletin, 17: 11-14, December, 1958. 
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Illustrative examples Mental exercises 
Concrete presentation Written exercises 


A, B, and C groupings of Cumulative review 
— Supplementary problems 


Functional approach Supplementary drills 
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Applied Business Arithmetic 
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Edition Curry and Piper 


To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic planned review which is 
cumulative in nature. Each of these reviews is planned to keep alive all knowledges and skills 
that have been learned in previous lessons. In addition there are special sections at the end of the 
book consisting of drills for accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded according to their difficulty and sequence. 
Easy principles come first, and more difficult principles come later. Easier problems come first, 
and harder problems come later. To prepare students for complex problems, the separate skills 
and knowledges are presented early so that when a new principle is to be taught the student has 
already learned everything except the one new principle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Bess Lewis, Acting Coordinator 
in Newark, N. J. 


Bess A. Lewis, chair- 
man of the Business De- 
partment of West Side 
High School in Newark 
since 1949, has been ap- 
pointed as acting coor- 
dinator of business edu- 
cation in the city of 
Newark for a period of 
two years. She succeeds 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
who retired last June as 
director of business edu- 
cation in the Newark 
schools. Miss Lewis will 
continue to serve as 
chairman at West Side 
High School while carrying out her new duties 
as coordinator of business subjects. 

Miss Lewis is a native of West Pittston, 
Pennsylvania, where she graduated from the 
local high school. She is a graduate of Pierce 
School of Business Administration in Phila- 
delphia, has a B.S. and M.A. degree from 
New York University, and has completed 
her graduate equivalency credits at Rutgers 
University and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Before going to West Side High School 
in 1939 to help organize a new business 
department, she taught at Forty Fort 
Junior-Senior High School, Forty Fort, 
Pennsylvania; Drew Seminary, Carmel, 
New York; and Drake School, Patterson, 
New Jersey. 

Miss Lewis is a life member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. She is state recording secretary 
for Delta Kappa Gamma (honorary society 
for teachers), is serving as Fellowship 
Chairman of the College Woman’s Club 








Bess A. Lewis 
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of Essex County, and is on the Advisory 
Board of the Newark’s YM-YWCA, the 
first. YM-YW merger in the U.S. 

She has been a contributor to several 
publications and an active participant in 
business association meetings. She has con- 
ducted four workshops for teachers for the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion and is at present conducting a workshop 
for the Paterson Branch of the National 
Secretaries Association. 


Thomas Awarded Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy was con- 
ferred by the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa 
City, on Morgan TI. 
Thomas, assistant pro- 
fessor in business educa- 
tion at Mankato State 
Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 
The title of Dr. Thomas’ 
thesis is “An Analysis of 
the Status of Business 
Education in Wisconsin, 
1953-54 — Special Em- 
phasis on the Materials 
and Methods Used in the 
Teaching of the Skill Subjects.” 

Dr. Thomas has a Bachelor’s degree from 
Western Union College, LeMars, Iowa, and 
an M.A. degree from the State University of 
Iowa. Prior to accepting his position at 
Mankato State Teachers College, Dr. 
Thomas taught in Iowa and Wisconsin high 
schools. 

Dr. Thomas is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Pi Omega Pi, and various other 
organizations. 








Dr. Thomas 
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HOW BUSINESSES ARE 
STARTED AND OPERATED 





A Modern Textbook for Advanced 


Business Principles 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd Edition—By Shilt and Wilson 


SOME TOPICS 


COVERED 
* Organizing 

* Financing 

* Starting 

* Housing 

* Equipment 

* Layout 

* Purchasing 

* Selling 

* Advertising 

* Display 

* Transporation 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is a very 
specific and practical book in its treatment of every 
topic. In order to help the student grasp the fundamen- 
tals of business organization and business operation, the 
student starts with the organization of a business and 
proceeds through a study of the essentials of operating 
and managing a business. To make the fundamental 
principles easier to understand, its emphasis is on small 
businesses, but there is adequate recognition of the prob- 
lems of large businesses. Attention is given to the ele- 
ments of business that are important to those (a) who will 
work in business, (b) who will own a business, (c) who 
will manage a business. Many integrated examples and 
numerous illustrations serve to make principles mean- 
ingful. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
* Banking . + — Rochelle, N .Y.- San Francisco 3_ 


* Collecting 
* Budgeting 
* Insurance 








Planning Session for 
Mountain-Plains Meeting 


The group shown in the picture below met 
on October 8 in Wichita, Kansas, to plan the 
annual convention of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association. The 1956 
convention will be held in Wichita on June 
14-16. Those in the picture, from left to 
right, are: Dr. E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, president of 
U.B.E.A.; Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, president of MPBEA; Agnes Kinney, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado, 
executive secretary of MPBEA; Louise 








Keller, West High School, Wichita, Kansas, 
cochairman of the convention; Faye 
Ricketts, Wichita University, general chair- 
man of the convention; Della Bates, Wichita 
University, exhibits chairman; Dr. Gerald 
Porter, University of Oklahoma, program 
chairman; Ryben Dumler, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kansas, treasurer of MPBEA; 
Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, publicity chairman. 
Dorothy Travis, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, is vice-president. 








E.B.T.A. Meeting Plans 


Plans for the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on March 29 to 31, 1956, are 
gaining impetus. Additional local committee 
chairmen appointments have been an- 
nounced by President Harold E. Cowan, 
Dedham High School, Dedham, Massachu- 
setts. They are Walter Williams, chairman 
of Publicity Committee, and Myron Kra- 
witz, chairman of the Prizes Committee. 
Both chairmen are from Atlantic City High 
School, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Selma 
Conston, Merchantsville (New Jersey) High 
School, will head the Social Committee in 
making each member’s convention visit en- 
joyable and worth while. Theodore N. La- 
Monte and Arthur H. Rubin, New York 


City Public Schools, are cochairmen of 
exhibits. 

Emma Audesirk, program director, has 
announced that the tentative program is 
planned around the 1956 yearbook, Curric- 
ulum Patterns in Business Education. Thurs- 
day morning sectional meetings will be held 
as usual, but a program innovation is sched- 
uled for Friday. Curriculum clinics or group 
conferences are planned for teachers inter- 
ested in stenography, office practice, book- 
keeping and mathematics, distributive 
education, and social business subjects. 
Other clinics will deal with the student 
teacher and private school areas. A _ pres- 
entation and discussion of the area will set 
the stage for smaller group conferences. 
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New 1955 — METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


by Lewis D. Boynton 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the curriculum, psychology 
of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, and specific teaching procedures. It contains an 
appendix with topics for student projects, general methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 
Single copy price $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 





San Francisco 3 
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An Amazing 
Record! 


Aids to Good 
Teaching 


Workbooks (nominal cost) 


Variety of practice sets 
(nominal cost) 


Standardized tests (free ex- 
cept for postage) 


Teachers’ key (free) 
Teachers’ manual (free) 
Honor roll (free) 

Award certificates (free) 


Award pins (nominal cost) 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND &A 
COUNTING, Twentieth Edition, has set 
outstanding record of popularity because i 
easy to learn and easy to teach. It is bas 
on modern practices and is the outgrowth 
over fifty years of experience in developing 
more effective way of presenting bookkeepin 
principles. It represents the combined effort 
of the authors, hundreds of teachers who gat 
helpful suggestions, the editors, and spec 
consultants. Special attention is given to t 
style of writing and the vocabulary used to insure a book wil 
a reading level suitable for high school students. 


A logical step-by-step spiral method is used throughout ti 
book. This proceeds from a simple treatment in the first cych 
with new material added in each new expanding cycle. Whd 
you use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUN! 
ING, Twentieth Edition, you can be sure your students wi 
learn easily the most modern bookkeeping procedures. Thi 
makes your job of teaching easier and more satisfying. 


























The twentieth edition has been adopted in all states 
having adoptions since its publication. This record 
plus its adoption record in large cities plus its wide 
usage in individual schools throughout the country 
makes a truly amazing record. States which have adopted the twentieth edition are 
Alabama (basal), Florida (basal), Idaho (multiple), Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), 
Mississippi (basal), North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), 


and Tennessee (multiple). Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 
are a few of the cities where it is the basal adopted book. In both states and cities where 
it is on a multiple list, it is used in many more schools than all other books combined. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 











Harwood Earns Doctorate 





It has been announced 
recently that R. Frank 
Harwood, dean of King’s 
Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, 
earned his Doctor of 
Education degree from 
New York University. 
His dissertation is en- 
titled, “An Analysis of 
Administrative Practices 
of Private Business Col- 
leges in the United 
States.” 

Dr. Harwood received 
his B.S. degree (cum 
laude) from St. Louis 
University and his M.A. degree from New 
York University. From 1948 to 1952 he was 
a full time faculty member at both University 
of North Carolina’s Charlotte College Center 
and King’s Business College. He resigned 
from Charlotte College to start his doctoral 
program which was accelerated during the 
1952-53 semester by week-end flights to New 
York for class work. 

Dr. Harwood is a World War II vet- 
eran, having flown as a navigator-radar- 
bombardier in the 20th Air Force’s B-29’s. 
He has the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
an Air Medal with three clusters. He is a 
captain in the Air Force Reserve and a 
graduate of Air University. 

M. O. Kirkpatrick is president of King’s 
Business College, Charlotte. 





Dr. Harwood 


Maryland Elects New Officers 


The Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual luncheon meeting at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, on 
October 21. President James G. Brown, 
Patterson Park High School, Baltimore, 
presided. Dr. Gordon L. Lippett, acting 
director, National Training Laboratories, 
Division of Adult Education Service, Na- 
tional Education Association, was the 
speaker. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Wylie W. Burgess, Jr., vice- 
principal, Suitland Senior High School; 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary Tronsue, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore: secretary, Mrs. 
Eleanor B. Miller, Franklin High School, 
Reisterstown: treasurer, Albert J. Sgro, 
Milford Mill High School. 
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Indiana Meeting 


On Thursday, October 27, the annua! 
Indiana Business Education Association 
meeting was held at Manual High School, 
Indianapolis. The program consisted of a 
keynote address by John Beaumont, chief 
of Business Education for the State of IIli- 
nois, and a panel discussion with Dr. H. G. 
Enterline of Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, as moderator. Members of the panel 
were: Ann Lynch, Speedway High School: 
Lavona Kiger, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege; Florence Backus, Logansport; Cecil 
Powell, New Castle High School; Mrs. W. A. 
Huggard, DePauw University; James Con- 
over, principal, Garfield High School, Terre 
Haute; Donald Simon, Bloomington High 
School; Gilbert Peart, distributive educa- 
tion coordinator, Anderson; H. E. Wiggels- 
worth, assistant secretary, American States 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis. 

At the afternoon session the meeting was 
broken up into groups dealing with the 
problems of the secretarial, clerical, book- 
keeping, basic business, and distributive 
education fields. Lois J. Nickel of Terre 
Haute presided at the meeting. Election of 
officers was held and Robert Bowman, 
Manual High School, was elected president. 
Other officers are: vice-president, Elwood 
Miller, Southport High School, Southport; 
secretary, Mrs. Doris Freed, Jefferson High 
School, Lafayette. 


Doctorate for Jesse Black 


Jesse R. Black, assistant professor of 
secretarial science in the College of Com- 
merce, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, was granted his Doctor of Education 
degree in Educational Administration from 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, in 
August, 1955. The topic of Dr. Black’s 
dissertation is “Teacher Supply and De- 
mand in Utah.” 

Prior to going to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Dr. Black taught in the public 
elementary, and secondary schools of Utah 
and Idaho, holding positions in the commerce 
departments and as principal. He was 
research assistant to the Utah Public Schools 
Survey Commission, 1950-52. 

Dr. Black has held office in many profes- 
sional organizations including the Utah 
Education Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Western Business Education Association, 
and many others. 
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National Teacher 
Examinations for 1956 


The annual National Teacher Examina- 
tions will be given on a nationwide basis 
Saturday, February 11, 1956. For the first 
time there will be an optional examination in 
the field of business education. The test 
emphasizes concepts and knowledge, which 
should be possessed by all business teachers 
at the secondary level, but it gives candidates 
an opportunity to demonstrate additional 
competencies in their areas of specialization 
within the field. The Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, announces 
that the committee assisting in the develop- 
ment of the business education examination 
is composed of the following: R. L. Higgin- 
botham, supervisor of business education, 
Houston Independent School System; Dr. 
Estelle S. Phillips, curriculum director, 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia; 
John E. Whitcraft, associate in business 
education, New York State Education De- 
partment; Dr. Theodore Woodward, head of 
Department of Business Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Theodore 
Yerian, head of Department of Business 
Education, Oregon State College. 


Consolidation in Akron 


Recently the personnel 

and student bodies of 

Hammel Business Uni- 

versity and Actual Busi- 

ness College, Incorpo- 

rated, Akron, Ohio, were 

consolidated. C. A. 

Neale, owner of the two 

schools, is now the presi- 

dent of Hammel-Actual 

College. Both schools 

have operated over a 

half century — Hammel 

Business University hav- 

=. ing been established in 

C. A. Neale 1881 by Peter Hammel 

and the Actual Business College being 

founded in 1892 by the late J. J. Kryder. 

Mr. Neale became identified in an ownership 

capacity with the Hammel School in 1932 

and with the Actual Business College in 

1954. Mr. Neale has been active in business 

school associations, including the Ohio 

Business Schools Association and the Na- 

tional Association and Council of Business 

Schools. The staffs of both schools are to be 
retained. 
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Ruegg Goes to Underwood 


Robert J. Ruegg, for- 
mer staff member of the 
Department of Business 
Education at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has 
joined the Business Edu- 
cation Division of Under- 
wood Corporation as as- 
sistant to the manager. 

Mr. Ruegg supervised 
the Business Machines 
Division at the Univer- 
sity of Denver and re- 
cently served as acting 
chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education and Sec- 
retarial Science Depart- 
ments. He was a member of the summer fac- 
ulty at San Francisco State College in 1954. 

A business administration graduate of 
Denver, where he received his Bachelor’s 
degree in 1950 and his Master’s degree in 
1953, Mr. Ruegg will aid Dr. Earl G. Nicks, 
manager of the Business Education Division 
of Underwood, in his new post. 

Mr. Ruegg has been active in the United 
Business Education Association, the Colo- 
rado Business Education Association, and 
the Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Delta Pi Epsilon. 











Robert J. Rueg¢ 





TYPING SPEED CHART 








Any teacher using 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING or COL- 
LEGE TYPEWRITING may obtain 
a typewriting speed chart free. Each 

- chart provides space for forty-two 
students to record the gross speed 
and the net speed of timed fests. 
Suitable for elementary or advanced 
typewriting. 
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Frank Lanham, Now a Doctor 


Frank W. Lanham, lec- 
turer in education in the 
University of Michigan 
School of Education and 
Extension Service, Ann 
Arbor, was awarded his 
Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree at the University of 
Michigan this past sum- 
mer. 

Dr. Lanham holds his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Illinois State Normal 
University and a Master 
of Arts degree from the 
University of Michigan. 
Prior to joining the staff 
at the University of Michigan, Dr. Lanham 
taught in Michigan high schools and served 
as instructor for General Motors Institute as 
well as Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Lanham is a member of Pi Omega Pi, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Pi Epsilon, and Phi 
Kappa Phi. 











Frank Lanham 


Alabama Business Education 
Conference 


The Alabama Business Education Confer- 
ence was held on October 7-8 at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. It was jointly sponsored 
this year by the Alabama Business Educa- 
tion Association, the School of Commerce 
and Business Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and the Extension Division 
of the University of Alabama. 

A banquet opened the conference on 
Friday night, October 7, with Dr. Z. S. 
Dickerson, president of the Alabama Busi- 
ness Education Association, presiding. Dr. 
Daniel H. Kruger, director of Commerce 
Extension Services of the University of 
Alabama, spoke on “How Can Our Schools 
Better Meet the Needs of Business?” 

Dr. Robert Van Voorhis, School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration of the 
University of Alabama, made the opening 
address at the Saturday morning session of 
the conference. His address was “How Can 
We Implement the Needs of the Business 
World into the Curriculum?” Following the 
address, several outstanding representatives 
from business served as consultants with 
various groups of teachers to discuss mutual 
problems and to work out means for closer 
cooperation between business and business 
educators in the state. 
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New Officers for 
Northeastern Ohio 


At the annual meeting of the Northeaster:, 
Ohio Business Teachers Association, held a: 
the Statler Hotel in Cleveland on October 21, 
new officers were elected as follows: chair- 
man, Simon Rechedy, Deming High School, 
New Lyme; vice-chairman, Paul Wiseley, 
Cleveland Heights High School; secretary, 
John Szabo, West Tech High School, Cleve- 
land; treasurer, Beatrice Brooks, Parma 
High School, Parma. 

The luncheon meeting was presided over 
by the former president, Mrs. Frances 
Reeser, Boardman High School, and featured 
a talk by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
His subject was “Teachers At Their Best.” 


North Dakota Business Teachers 


Meet 


The North Dakota Business Education 
Association met in Bismarck on October 20 
for its annual meeting. An interesting and 
informative discussion on ““Training for the 
Business World” was given by a panel con- 
sisting of businessmen. 

For the afternoon program, a new business 
education course of study was presented by a 
committee under the direction of O. M. 
Hager, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion. 

Du Wain Fagerstrom, Grand Forks, was 
elected chairman for the year 1956. Other 
officers elected were: vice-chairman, Joyce 
Arntz, Fargo: secretary, Jean Solberg, 
Rugby; and treasurer, Pearl Stusrud, Minot. 


Western Tennessee Association 


Holds Election 


At a luncheon meeting on October 14 in 
the Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, 
election of officers for the West Tennessee 
Teachers Association was held for the com- 
ing year. The new officers are as follows: 
chairman, Bettye Lynn Donald, High 
School, Whitehaven; vice-chairman, Claude 
Witherington, Memphis School of Com- 
merce, Memphis; secretary, Minneola Mor- 
ris, South Side High School, Memphis. 

At the meeting a panel program was held 
in the areas of bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, and office practice. 
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Haines Completes Doctorate 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
awarded to Peter G. Haines at the University 
of Minnesota on June 11. The title of his 
study is “An Analysis of Selected Factors 
in the Socio-Economic and Occupational 
Experience Backgrounds of Distributive 
Personnel in Limited-Line Stores.” 

Dr. Haines received his B.S. degree in 1948 
and his M.A. degree in 1949 from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He has been on the 
faculty at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, since 1949, with the exception 
of one year, 1952-53, when he was on leave to 
teach at the University of Minnesota. At 
present he is the teacher-trainer in distribu- 
tive education for the state of Iowa and 
assistant professor of business education at 
lowa State Teachers College. 

Dr. Haines has written for publication in 
several professional journals. He is a mem- 
ber of many national professional organiza- 
tions including: Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega 
Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, the National Sales 
Executives (Eastern lowa Chapter), Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, the United 
Business Education Association, and the 
National Business Teachers Association. 


Cox Awarded Doctorate 


Homer L. Cox, as- 
sistant professor of busi- 
ness writing in the School 
of Commerce, North- 
western University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois, was 
awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree by 
Northwestern University 
in June. He received his 
Bachelor of Education 
degree from Illinois State 
Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, and his 
Master of Arts degree 
from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The title of Dr. Cox’s thesis is “Factors 
Involved in Clarity of Language and Evalua- 
tion of the Clarity Achieved in Selected 
Business Letters.” Dr. Cox taught for 
several years in high schools in Illinois and 
was on the staff of the Naval Training School 
(Radio) at Northwestern during World 
War II. 

Dr. Cox has been on the faculty of North- 
western University for the past eight years. 











Homer L. Cox 








American Business Education 
Yearbook 


Curriculum Patterns in Business Education 
will be the theme of the 1956 American Busi- 
ness Education Yearbook to be published 
under the joint sponsorship of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. The 
Yearbook was developed under the editor- 
ship of John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, and associate editor, 
Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

The Yearbook consists of four parts: 
Part I presents facets of change in education 
and business. It depicts an over-all inven- 
tory of facts and figures in education, the 
characteristics of the changing school popu- 
lation, and forces affecting the school system 
and business education program. 

Part IT defines competencies for successful 
business performance. Many aspects of 
business were surveyed to determine the 
levels, competencies, and skills needed for 
employable performance in the world of 
business. Considerable research was entailed 
in the determination of these competencies. 
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Part III suggests curriculums for differen- 
tiated secondary school business programs. 
A realistic and functional type of secondary 
school business education curriculums, based 
upon information and materials outlined in 
Part II, are comprehensively discussed in 
this major section. Both small and large 
high school curriculums are presented. The 
clerical, stenographic, bookkeeping, distribu- 
tive education, social business, and elective 
sequence curriculums are given special 
attention. 

Part IV presents teachers’ preparation 
programs to facilitate the implementation 
of the various curriculums designed. 

The contributors of the 1956 Yearbook 
represent all areas of business education. 
These writers are affiliated with small and 
large high schools, teachers colleges, and 
universities. Supervisors of business educa- 
tion on a local, regional and state level are 
a'-- represented. 

The exact publication date of the Year- 
book will be announced later by the Joint 
Publication Commission. 











Cases Wanted 


Delta Pi Epsilon is sponsoring a project to 
collect and publish in book form actual cases 
involving problems of business teachers. The 
book should be valuable to both under- 
graduate and graduate business education 
classes. 

If you are a Delta Pi Epsilon member, 
please send your cases to Dr. Donald J. 
Tate, head of Department of Business 
Education, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas. If you are a student 
(undergraduate or graduate) submit your 
cases to your instructor, who will then for- 
ward them to Dr. Wayne House, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. All busi- 
ness teachers are encouraged to contribute 
to this project. The more cases representing 


actual problems that confront teachers in all 
types of schools in all parts of the country — 
city schools and rural schools, public schools 
and parochial schools, junior high schools and 
private business schools—the more valuable 
will be the results of this project. 

Members of the committee for the Case- 
book Project are: Dr. Wayne House, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. Helen 
Keily, Salem Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Madeline Strony, edu- 
cational director, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; Dr. Donald J. ‘Tate, head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; and Dr. Estelle 
L. Popham, Hunter College, New York 
City. Dr. Popham is chairman. 








Doctorate for 


Agnes Lebeda, assistant professor, De- 
partment of Business Education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was awarded 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree by the 
University of Minnesota on June 11. The 
title of her dissertation is ““An Analysis and 
Comparison of Consumer-Economic Edu- 
cation Practices Among Subject Areas in the 
Iowa Public Secondary Schools.”’ 

Dr. Lebeda received her B.A. degree from 
Northwestern Oklahoma State College, Alva, 
and her M.S. degree from Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. She has also studied 
at the University of Colorado and was a 
scholarship student at the Joint Council on 
Economic Education workshop held by New 
York University. 

Prior to her appointment at Iowa State 
Teachers College in 1953, Dr. Lebeda was 
assistant professor of economics and business 
administration at Washburn Municipal Uni- 


Agnes Lebeda 


versity of Topeka, Kansas. She has also 
taught at Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana; Pratt, Kansas, 
Junior College; Caldwell, Kansas, High 
School; Deer Creek, Oklahoma, High School; 
and wasa research assistant at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Dr. Lebeda has contributed articles to 
several professional journals. She is a mem- 
ber of many national professional organiza- 
tions including: Delta Pi Epsilon, Pi Omega 
Pi, Pi Gamma Mu, American Association of 
University Professors, National Education 
Association (Life Member), United Business 
Education Association, National Business 
Teachers Association, American Finance 
Association, and the Council on Consumer 
Information. 

Dr. Lebeda is also listed in the Directory 
of American Scholars and in Who’s Who in 


the Midwest. 








Election of Vermont Officers 


The Vermont Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on October 14, 
in Edmunds High School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: president, Norman A. 
Powell, Hinesburg; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ruth Lamont, Bristol; secretary, Mrs. 
Owen Bagley, Bethel; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Thelma Jobling, Burlington. 

The principal speaker was W. Harmon 
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Wilson, vice-president of South-Western 
Publishing Company, who spoke on “Busi- 
ness Education At Its Best.” 

After a “Coffee Hour,” Miss Berner M. 
Bonifant, civilian Navy representative from 
Boston, spoke of the opportunities for girls 
to work in Washington, D.C. This was 
followed by a mimeograph demonstration by 
Paul Hunt and Mr. Turcot of the McAuliffe 
Paper Company of Burlington. 





[THE BALANCE SHEET! 








He Can Type With One Hand 


(Submitted by Mrs. Rubye Fowler 
Morehead High School 
Morehead, Kentucky) 











Emery Whitt, Morehead High School, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


When I first began the teaching of type- 
writing, more years ago than I like to remem- 
ber, and knowing a great deal less about 
teaching than my poorest student knew 
about typewriting at the end of the first 
semester, I was very much surprised to find 
in my very first typewriting class a boy with 
only two fingers on one hand. He was 
having a wonderful time exploring the 
intricacies of the typewriter. Not wanting 
to make a scene, I quietly asked him to re- 
main after class. I told him that I didn’t 
think it advisable for him to take type- 
writing. My methods class in college had 
not taken up the subject of the one-handed 
typist, and my psychology professor had 
failed to mention the injury that might result 
to the personality of the student from a 
situation of this kind. Feeling that the 
principal would agree with me, I went to him. 
He was educationally and socially as imma- 
ture as I and replied, “Well, if he doesn’t 
have ten fingers, he certainly can’t learn to 
type.” (I didn’t bother to tell him my 
method of teaching included only eight 
fingers and one thumb and woe be unto the 
student who tried some other system!) 

During two years as an officer in the 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, I observed 
a number of handicapped servicemen making 
themselves useful in offices at Marine Head- 
quarters in Washington. After marriage, a 
child of my own, a ten-year respite from 
teaching, and a few gray hairs, I began teach- 
ing in another state. 
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History repeated itself. On the first day of 
school “Emery” appeared with the right arm 
missing and shyly asked if he could take 
typewriting. I discussed the matter with my 
principal as I had done before. Mr. Hunt had 
either studied the right course in college or 
knew Emery’s possibilities from some work 
he had done in the school shop the previous 
year. “Sure, why not,” was his comment. 

I succeeded in getting some special mate- 
rial designed for teaching typewriting to a 
student who has only one hand. With the aid 
of this material, Emery learned to type dur- 
ing the first year at a rate of 25 to 30 words a 
minute. His work was beautiful! 

When the students were asked to compose 
original essays at the typewriter, Emery’s 
essay was judged best from the standpoint of 
composition, subject matter, and typing, and 
was published in the school newspaper. 

Emery is taking advanced typewriting 
this year and his papers often win a coveted 
place on the bulletin board because he can 
read and follow directions and will proofread 
and correct his errors. Next semester he will 
take office practice, and I am sure he will 
rank well above the average in cutting sten- 
cils on an electric typewriter, running the 
Mimeograph, using the Mimeoscope, operat- 
ing the adding machine and ten-key printing 
calculator, and even transcribing records of 
the Dictaphone. 

Please, fellow teachers, don’t follow the rule 
book if “Emery” shows up in your classes. 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first regular 
textbook designed to teach a student with only 
one hand how to master the keyboard. After 
he.has mastered the keyboard with this book, he 
may then proceed to develop his skill with any 
other regular typing textbook. 

The book contains 32 pages with a series of 
lessons for a student with only the right hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the left hand. 


List price 52 cents. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Chicago 5 
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Fifty-eighth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 28-30, 1955 


Convention Theme — “Challenges in Business Education’”’ 


Russell J. Hosler, 
School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, president of 
the National Business 
Teachers Association, 
has announced the fol- 
lowing program for the 
fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention. Besides Russell 
Hosler, the other officers 
are as follows: first vice- 
president, Harves Rahe, 
Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale; second 
vice-president and _ local 
chairman, Harold Leith, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati; 
assistant local chairman, Frank Liguori, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati; 
secretary, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; treasurer and 
exhibit manager, Robert P. Bell, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; execu- 
tive board member, Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; execu- 
tive board member and coordinator of con- 
vention program, Mrs. Doris Howell Crank, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois; executive board member, Milo O. 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; executive board 
member, Howard E. Wheland, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland; membership and 
publicity chairman, Loan Mallory, Pershing 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Approximately 1,200 teachers of business 
education are expected to profit from the 
three departmental sections of the program 
— secondary schools, colleges, and private 
schools. 

In addition to the consideration of current 
developments and problems in the field of 
business education, one of the features of the 
convention that has become popular with 
participants will be the Fifth Annual Prob- 
lem Clinic. In the clinic sessions teachers 








Russell Hosler 
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have ready access to specialists who help 
them individually with their everyday class- 
room problems. 

As a special feature of interest for teachers 
who can avail themselves of the daytime 
schedule before the convention opens offi- 
cially on Wednesday evening, December 28, 
seven diversified tours, morning and after- 
noon, have been arranged. These tours will 
provide glimpses of the artistic and indus- 
trial community of cosmopolitan Cincinnati 
and will include the following: Institute of 
Fine Arts, The Cincinnati Post, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Carew Tower Observatory, Cincinnati & 
Surburban Bell Telephone Company, and 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

The complete program follows: 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, December 28 


9:00 a.M.—5:00 P.M. 
Registration 
Tours: At scheduled times during the 
entire day 
1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, December 28 


7:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Russell J. Hosler, president of 
N.B.T.A. 

Invocation: Reverend Ellsworth M. 
Smith, First Unitarian Church, Cin- 
cinnati 

Welcome: Claude V. Courter, superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati Public Schools 

Music 

Keynote Address: “America Is More Than 
a Country” — Salom Rizk 


9:30 P.M. 
Informal Reception and Dance 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 29 


9:00 a.mM.-11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Howard Wheland 


Chairman, Mary Massey, Herculaneum 
High School, Herculaneum, Missouri; 
vice-chairman, Robert  Hoskinson, 
Charles F. Brush High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, Margaret An- 
drews, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Theme: “‘Secondary Schools Accept the 
Challenges of Business Education” 

Panel: 

“Significant Challenges to the Secondary 
Schools in Business Education’ —Elvin 
S. Eyster, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

“Meeting the New Demands of Business 
in Our Secondary Schools” — Ruby 
Alden, assistant to the president, The 
Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Company, 
Cincinnati 

“Challenges in Business Education: 
Stimulating Creative Expression in 
Business Law’ — Irving Rosenblum, 
assistant principal, Willoughby Junior 
High School, Brooklyn, New York 

“New Methodology in Business Educa- 
tion in the Secretarial Field” — Fred 
Winger, Department of Secretarial 
Science, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 29 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Lloyd V. Douglas 


Chairman, Louis E. Bauer, Elgin Com- 
munity College, Elgin, Illinois; secre- 
tary, George A. Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 


Theme: “‘Challenges in Business Educa- 
tion”’ 

Panel: 

‘Basic Business and General Education” 
— Agnes Lebeda, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 

“Good Practices in Human Relations” — 
Craig T. Senft, manager, Educational 
Book Division, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 
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“The College Teacher and Labor-Man- 
agement Understandings’ — R. L. 
Thistlethwaite, head of Department of 
Business Education, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, December 29 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Milo Kirkpatrick 

Chairman, Darlene H. Heller, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, Illinois; 
vice-chairman, W. L. Matthews, Bowl- 
ing Green University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; secretary, Olive Parmenter, 
Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio 

Theme: “How to Achieve Closer Co- 
operation Between Management and 
Faculty” 

Speaker: D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Panel: Paul M. Pair, president, The 
Speedwriting School, Chicago; B. W. 
Dasch, president, Lockyear’s Business 
College, Evansville, Indiana; Alvin C. 
Steinbach, English instructor, Tiffin 
University, Tiffin, Ohio; James Le- 
Grande, instructor, Secretarial Science 
Department, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A Liaison 
Officer Mary Houser 

Chairman, Esther E. Anderson, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; vice-chairman, 
Ivan Calton, Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri; 
secretary, Arthur Johnson, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota 

Theme: ““Are There Better Ways to 
Teach Bookkeeping?” 

Speaker: J. Marshall Hanna, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Doris Howell Crank 


Chairman, Eugene Vaught, Belleville High 
School, Belleville, Illinois, vice-chair- 
man, Reyno Bixler, Waukegan High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; secretary, 
Wendell B. Fidler, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo 

Theme: ‘‘Challenges in Distributive Edu- 
cation” 

“‘Let’s Review Our Classroom Procedures” 
—Garnet Gooley, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati; Mary Virginia 
Spilker, Central High School, Cincin- 
nati 

“A Real Challenge — Improved Work 
Habits and Attitudes!’ — Phil Casper, 
industrial relations manager, F. H. 
Lawson Company, and chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Education Com- 
mittee, Cincinnati; L. Burton Rivers, 
Gates Rubber Company and representa- 
tive of the Cincinnati Sales Executives 
Council, Cincinnati; Edwin Vonderahe, 
assistant personnel director, H. & S. 
Pogue Company, and representative of 
the Cincinnati Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL OWNERS AND 
REGISTRARS ROUND TABLE 


Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Hugh Barnes 


Chairman, Robert Sneden, Davenport In- 
stitute, Grand Rapids, Michigan; vice- 
chairman, Violet Sargent, Hammond 
Business College, Hammond, Indiana; 
secretary, Erlene Hale, Adela Hale 
School, Hutchinson, Kansas 

Speaker: Milo O. Kirkpatrick, King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina — “‘A Look Into the Future” 

Panel: “Challenges in Private Business 
School Education”’ 


Panel Members: Clem South- 


Boling, 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 


nati; James Brawford, H. M. Rowe 
Company, Chicago; Charles P. 
Harbottle, Miami-Jacobs College, Day- 
ton, Ohio; J. K. Kincaid, Miller School 


of Business, Cincinnati; C. D. Rohlffs, 
Nettleton Commercial College, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; Crawford Treai, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw. 
Hill Book Company, New York 
Discussion 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Thursday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Mary Yocum 

Chairman, Faborn Etier, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; vice-chairman, 
Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., Madonna 
High School, Aurora, Illinois; Secre- 
tary, Evelyn Kronenwetter, Kenosha 
High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Theme: ‘Fundamental Processes in Sec- 
retarial Training” 

Panel: 

“Pretranscription Training in ‘Typewrit- 
ing’ — Fred Winger, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 

“Pretranscription Training in Shorthand” 
— Mary Connelly, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Successful Transcription Techniques” — 
Sister M. Alexius, O.P., Cathedral High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 
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6:30 P.M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Banquet 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, December 30 


9:00 A.M. 
Business Meeting 


FIFTH ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Friday, December 30 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 


Group 1 — Problems of Teachers of Ele- 
mentary Typewriting (High School 
Level) 

Discussion Leader: Thomas B. Maier, 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York City 

Consultant: John L. Rowe, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks 
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Recorder: Marguerite Appel, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens 


Group 2— Problems of Teachers of Ad- 
vanced Typewriting (High School Level) 
Discussion Leader: Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Columbia University, New York City 
Consultant: T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 
Recorder: Marietta Parr, 


Elgin High 
School, Elgin, Illinois 


Group 3 — Problems of Teachers of Type- 
writing (College Level) 

Discussion Leader: Marion Wood, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City 

Consultant: George E. Martin, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti 

Recorder: Lydia Sutton, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 4 — Problems of Teachers of Ele- 
mentary Shorthand (High School Level) 

Discussion Leader: Margaret Sparks, 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 

Consultant: Albert C. Fries, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 

Recorder: Bonnie Lockwood, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale 


Group 5 — Problems of Teachers of Ad- 
vanced Shorthand and Transcription 
(High School Level) 

Discussion Leader: Charles E. Zoubek, 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York City 

Consultant: Hazel A. Flood, State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Recorder: Sister Mary Rita, B.V.M., 
Saint Mary High School, Chicago 


Group 6 — Problems of Teachers of Short- 
hand and Transcription (College Level) 

Discussion Leader: Martha F. Hill, Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Consultant: Louis A. Leslie, Scarsdale, 
New York 

Recorder: Edith Huggard, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana 


Group 7 — Problems of Teachers of Book- 
keeping and Accounting 

Discussion Leader: J. Virgil Herring, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana 

Consultant: F. W. House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 

Recorder: Mary Noel Barron, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale 


Group 8 — Problems of Teachers of Gen- 
eral Business (9th and 10th Grade 
Level) 
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Discussion Leader: Mearl Guthrie, Bow]- 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 

Consultant: Gladys Bahr, New 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois 

Recorder: W. J. Wagoner, Central High 
School, Muncie, Indiana 
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Group 9 — Problems of Teachers of Ad- 
vanced Basic Business Courses 

Discussion Leader: Ramon P. Heimerl, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 

Consultant: Herman G. Enterline, In- 
diana University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Wilmoth C. Price, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


Group 10 — Problems of Teachers of Gen- 
eral Clerical Practice and Office Ma- 
chines 

Discussion Leader: Leonard J. Porter, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City 

Consultants: Russell N. Cansler, North- 
western University, Chicago; Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 

Recorder: Don Jester, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney 


Group 11 — Problems of Teachers of Dis- 
tributive Education 

Discussion Leader: Marguerite Loos, De- 
partment of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Consultant: Willard M. Thompson, Sac- 
ramento State College, Sacramento, 
California 

Recorder: E. A. Roth, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti 


Group 12— Problems of Teachers and 
Coordinators of Co-operative Programs 

Discussion Leader: Robert F. Kozelka, 
Board of Vocational Education, Spring- 
field, Illinois 

Consultants: William B. Logan, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Ethel M. 
Paleen, Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
‘apolis, Minnesota 

Recorder: Roxie Norman Howard, Wayne 
City High School, Wayne City, Lllinois 


Group 13 — Problems of Supervisors and 
Directors of Business Education Pro- 
grams 

Discussion Leader: Enos C. Perry, Board 
of Education, Chicago 

Consultant: John C. Frakes, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

Recorder: Margaret E. Andrews, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 











Group 14 — Problems of Business Teachers 
in One-Business Teacher High Schools 

Discussion Leader: Gladys Peck, Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana 

Consultant: R. L. Thistleth waite, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb 

Recorder: Alvin J. Munchel, Batesville 
High School, Batesville, Indiana 


Group 15 — Problems of Teachers in Per- 
forming Extracurricular Activities 
Discussion Leader: E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia 
Consultant: Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Recorder: Lois J. Nickel, Wiley High 


School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Group 16 — Problems of Business Teachers 
in Discharging Their Guidance, Place- 
ment, and Follow-Up Responsibilities 

Discussion Leader: Paul F. Muse, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Consultant: Jack R. Neill, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

Recorder: Helen Spurr, Deer Park Village 
School, Cincinnati 


Group 17 — Private School Promotional 
Problems 

Discussion Leader: Hugh T. Barnes, 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, 
Colorado 

Consultant: Sanford L. Fisher, Fisher 
Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Recorder: Homer F. Long, The Business 
Institute, Detroit, Michigan 


Group 18 — Teaching Problems in Private 
Business Schools 

Discussion Leader: R. Frank Harwood, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

Consultant: Walter Kamprath, Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis 

Recorder: J. Vincent Thompson, Steuben- 
ville Business College, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Group 19 — Problems of Beginning (First 
Year) Business Teachers 

Discussion Leader: Lloyd V. Douglas, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Consultant: Marion M. Lamb, Sacra- 
mento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 

Recorder: Phyllis Jenkins Tate, Trico 
Community Consolidated Unit, Camp- 
bell Hill, Illinois 
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Group 20 — Problems of Those Engaged 
in Business Teacher Training 

Discussion Leader: Elvin S. Eyster, In- 
diana University, Bloomington 

Consultant: D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania 

Recorder: D. Macil Via, Ohio University, 
Athens 


Group 21 — Problems of Those Directing 
and Supervising Student Teachers 

Discussion Leader: Ray G. Price, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Consultant: Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State 
University, Columbus 

Recorder: Gene Wyllie, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale 


ADMINISTRATORS AND 
DEPARTMENT HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Lloyd V. Douglas 


Chairman, Robert Finch, supervisor of 
business education, Cincinnati; vice- 
chairman, James J. Coughlin, super- 
visor of business education, Chicago; 
secretary, Arnold Condon, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


Theme: “The Role of Business Education 
in the Total Secondary School Pro- 
gram — As Viewed by the Adminis- 
trator” 

Panel: C. O. Tower, principal, Central 
High School, Cincinnati; Roy L. Ander- 
son, administrative supervisor of sec- 
ondary schools, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; John E. Brannon, principal, 
Taylor High School, North Bend, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Loan Mallory 


Chairman, William Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
vice-chairman, Mearl Guthrie, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; secretary, Agnes Lebeda, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Theme: “Challenges in Social-Business 
Education” 
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Panel: H. G. Enterline, professor of busi- 
ness education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; John L. Rowe, professor 
of business education, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; Kennard 
E. Goodman, head of department, 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio; William M. Polishook, assistant 
dean of Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia (moderator) 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Milo Kirkpatrick 

Chairman, B. L. McBee, educational 
director, Hammel Business University, 
Akron, Ohio; vice-chairman, Gordon C. 
Borchardt, Spencerian College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; secretary, Ruth 
Davis, Davis Business College, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Panel: 

**Teacher-Student Relations” — J. L. 
Brawford, manager of Chicago Office, 
H. M. Rowe Company 

“Tomorrow’s Business College Teacher 
Today” — T. B. Cain, president, West 
Virginia Business Schools Association, 
Clarksburg 

“Business Machines” — Galen Stutsman, 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Friday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer Doris Howell Crank 

Chairman, E. L. Marietta, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; vice- 
chairman, Jeanne Dahl, Glenbrook High 
School, Glenview, Illinois; secretary, 
Electa O’Hara, Sikeston High School, 
Sikeston, Missouri 

Theme: “Does Business Get What It 
Needs?”’ 

Panel: 

“Anticipating the Challenge of Business 
in the Teaching of Office Machines” — 
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Peter L. Agnew, chairman of Business 
Education Department, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

“The Businessman’s Challenge to the 
Office Machines Teacher’ — L. E. Tie- 
man, comptroller, Blue Cross Hospital 
Care Corporation, Cincinnati 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
BANQUET 


Friday, December 30 


6:00 p.m. 


Invocation: Mons. Carl J. Ryan, super- 
intendent of Parochial Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati 

Music 

Address: ““Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory” 


Speaker: Louis E. Throgmorton 


9:30 P.M. 


Dance 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


In connection with the N.B.T.A. conven- 
tion, facilities are available at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati for special 
events such as breakfast, luncheon, or 
dinner meetings for school and other pro- 
fessional groups. Write to Jim Murray, 
Assistant Sales Manager, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, for reservations and 
information. 








TOUR OF 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Tours have been arranged by the Local 
Committee. One of these tours includes 
the new home office and plant of South- 
Western Publishing Company, eight 


miles from the center of town. 


Free buses will be provided, leaving 
hotel between 
1:00 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. on the open- 


the headquarters 


ing day, December 28. 


Register at convention headquarters on 
arrival if you plan to take this tour. 

















SIMPLY WRITTEN 
EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fourth Edition 











By J. H. Dodd 


Add Zip and Interest to 
Your Economics Course: 


Fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that 
caused economics to become so unpopular that it almost disap- 
peared from the high school curriculum. The complaints were 
that economics, as taught, was too technical. 


Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book 
that was packed full of fundamental economic principles, inter- 
estingly written, nontechnically presented, and attractively illus- 
trated. The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The 
vital subject of economics is presented in a vivid manner that will 
appeal to students and administrators who want to understand the 
American philosophy of economics and the system under which we 
live. If every student could study this book, we would have a 
better economic society in this generation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 














Using Christmas in the 
Salesmanship Class 
(Submitted by Joyce B. Engram 


Bethune-Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida) 


We, at Bethune-Cookman College, realize 
that there is no substitute for actual selling 
experience in the salesmanship classes. 
Therefore, a brief program of providing 
selling experience was set up whereby the 
students might transfer their theoretical 
knowledge into the practical application of 
selling. 

The textbook, lectures, and classroom 
discussions were used as a basis for the sales- 
manship course. Two or three movies deal- 
ing with selling were shown. Salesmen from 
area companies spoke before the class and 
gave students the benefit of their experiences. 
Since this class was being held the first 
semester — September to January — it was 
quite natural that the students would elect 
to sell Christmas cards for their selling proj- 
ect. All members of the class served as 
sales representatives with the instructor 
appointed as the sales manager. 

After discussing the many facets of pre- 
paring for successful selling, such as develop- 
ing a winning personality, the right attitude 
in selling, why people buy, and knowing your 
product, the class started their sales presen- 
tations. 

The sales presentation revolved around 
these four steps: 

(1) Gaining attention — The approach 

(2) Creating desire — The demonstration 


(3) Winning conviction and handling objections 
(4) Getting action — The close 


The approach to be used in selling these 
cards was greatly emphasized because it is 
important that the attention of the prospec- 
tive customer is gained at the very beginning, 
otherwise no sale can be made. 

Methods of creating a desire for the 
product were studied. Means by which the 
students could make demonstrations of the 
product they were to sell were discussed. 

The third step in the sales presentation — 
that of winning conviction and handling 
objections — was studied at length. If con- 


fronted by persons who offered reasons for 
not buying, the students were prepared to 
handle all excuses and objections. 

The close — getting action — called for 
knowing when to close the sale at the right 
time. A study of these warning signals 
helped students to detect the opportune 
time to have the customer place his order. 

The students made calls on faculty mem- 
bers and students on the campus during their 
free periods in the afternoons and evenings. 
Since this was a product that everyone 
usually purchases, we did not limit a student 
lo any particular customers. 

At the end of each week, each salesman 
would make a detailed sales report to the 
sales manager. From the profits realized, 
each student donated one half of his share to 
our local chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary fraternity in business. In this way, 
we were able to help defray the expenses of 
our delegate to the national convention. 

At the beginning of each class session of 
each week, students were allotted time to tell 
of the problems that they had encountered 
the previous week. In this manner, students 
were able to solve their problems by discus- 
sion and listening to the opinions and ideas 
expressed by their classmates. 

By using this practical approach to selling, 
a student gets the actual experience of being 
a salesman. The fundamentals of the course 
are better understood when a_ student 
participates in the activity. The combina- 
tion textbook approach, films, guest 
speakers, and selling experience give a stu- 
dent the necessary foundation before enter- 
ing the selling field. The fact is that this 
approach combines the theoretical with the 
practical aspects of selling. 

The selling experience gained helps the 
student to better serve the company which 
employs him later. The employer benefits 
as well as the student from this practical 
approach in a salesmanship class. 





Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 





PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without charge to any interested teacher. 
psychological principles are applied in teaching typewriting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


It shows how 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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FOR BUSINESS 


It Never Rains Oil. This 16-mm. sound motion 
picture in color was produced by E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Company, Petroleum Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware. The film may be shown in 16 
minutes. 


Summary. ‘This animated film in technicolor em- 
phasizes the oil industry and its importance to our 
everyday living needs. It has strong educational as well 
as high amusement value. The subject of oil is accu- 
rately presented in an interesting and understandable 
manner. 

The film shows how the oil industry spends hundreds 
of millions of dollars each year for the latest scientific 
equipment, on leases, and in the preparation of drilling 
locations to promote the search for undiscovered oil. 
It also includes illustrations on: (a) How new oil de- 
posits are discovered; (b) Exploratory well-drilling; 
(c) Percentage depletion plan. After viewing this film 
a person will realize the importance of our oil industry 
to keep America on the road of progress toward an even 
better tomorrow. 


Recommended Use. “It Never Rains Oil” is recom- 
mended for high school geography classes, guidance 
courses, and special adult groups interested in the oil 
industry. 

Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Petroleum Chemi- 
cals Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. The selling 
price for the 16-mm. print is $60; the 35-mm. print sells 
at $150. 


It’s the Little Things That Count. This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in black and white was produced 
by Caravel Films for the Bates Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The film may be shown in approximately 30 
minutes. 


Summary. The film first presents an interview scene 
between Mr. Garvin and Mr. Babson in the office of the 
Bates Manufacturing Company. The purpose of the 
discussion is to show how price is a contributing factor 
to the success or failure of all salesmen. Following this 
interview, separate scenes show: (1) A typical business 
office with a secretary trying to keep her boss happy in 
handling his many problems tactfully. (2) A sales man- 
ager presenting ideas to be used by salesmen when call- 
ing on customers. 

The hard-boiled manager in this business is used to 
portray a customer who is difficult to sell. Many im- 
portant points in selling are then developed by the sales- 
man through customer contacts. Scenes shift back and 
forth from the sales meetings to the customer. Many 
interesting and humorous events take place in emphasiz- 
ing correct sales techniques. The various points showing 
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how to be a success as a salesman are well illustrated. 
This film will definitely show the problem of the retail 
salesman in reaching the buyer and gaining his confi- 
dence. It also features what is meant by “showman- 
ship” in selling. The suggestions presented will help 
develop a technique in combating price arguments. The 
film emphasizes that all salesmen should realize the 
significance of “taking care of the little things that go 
over big with the buyer and the big orders will take care 
of themselves.” 


Recommended Use. “‘It’s the Little Things That Count” 
is recommended for use in all salesmanship classes, 
guidance courses acquainting students with the field 
of selling, and special adult classes in selling. It can also 
be used to a good advantage in distributive education 
and in-service-training programs. 

Rental. This film is distributed by Business Educa- 
tion Films, Film Center Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. The rental price is $4.00. 


The Right Touch. (Released in 1955.) This 
new 16mm. sound motion picture in color was produced 
by Telamerica, Inc., for the International Business 
Machines Corporation. The technical advisors were the 
National Secretaries Association, United Business 
Education Association, National Office Management 
Association and Charm Magazine. The film can be 
shown in 18 minutes. 

Summary. This film, which stars Cathy O’Donnell 
and Jeffrey Lynn, is the story of a secretary and her 
career — first as a student, then as a typist in a com- 
pany’s steno pool, and eventually as a topnotch private 
secretary to a busy executive. The film is designed to 
inspire the young secretarial student and to interest the 
nonbusiness education student in an office career by 
presenting the secretary as a person of considerable 
training and many important responsibilities. After 
seeing this 18-minute production, beginners should 
know more about office work, handling an impatient 
visitor, and running the office when the boss is away. 
There are even hints on what the well-groomed career 
girl wears to work. “The Right Touch,” produced by 
the IBM Company’s electric typewriter division, is a 
salute to the secretary. As an executive’s duties in- 
crease, he places more and more responsibilities on his 
secretary. 

Recommended Use. The film is recommended for use 
in secretarial practice, guidance, and special adult 
classes. It may also be used to a good advantage in 
on-the-job training programs for young employees. 

Rental. ‘“The Right Touch” is available free of charge 
from IBM’s Film Library, Endicott, New York, or 
from any of IBM’s 189 branch offices. 
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CORONET FILMS FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


An outstanding variety of films for education in business and commerce has 
been produced by Coronet Films. Many important questions on vocational 
guidance and training are answered in graphic form for students who are 
getting ready for careers in business. 


Coronet’s commercial films include the following: 


Aptitudes and Occupations (11% reels) 
Building Typing Skill 

Choosing Your Occupation 

Do I Want To Be a Secretary? 
Filing Procedures in Business 
Finding the Right Job 

How To Be Well Groomed 

How To Give and Take Instructions 
How To Investigate Vocations 
How To Keep a Job 

Improve Your Handwriting 
Improve Your Personality 
Mechanical Aptitudes 

Personal Qualities for Job Success 
Ready To Type 

The Secretary: A Normal Day 
The Secretary: Taking Dictation 
The Secretary: Transcribing 

The Secretary’s Day 

The Secretary Takes Dictation 
The Secretary Transcribes 
Writing Better Business Letters 
You and Your Work 


Your Earning Power 


Prices for the above films are $100 per reel in color; $55 per reel in black 
and white. For further information on preview or purchase of these and 
other Coronet films, write to: 


Coronet Films Dept B-125 Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Dozen Captains of American Industry. 
1954. By Walter Wilson Jennings, Ph.D. This 229- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book is devoted to twelve 
American leaders— giants of finance, invention, 
engineering, manufacturing, and business enterprise — 
whose activities span more than a century of the 
Nation’s industrial and commercial development. The 
author has gathered here a group of varied talents, but 
all possessed one thing in common —a tremendous 
drive. The men who appear here in profile are Samuel 
Slater and William Gregg, cotton manufacturers; Elias 
Howe, of sewing-machine fame; James B. Eads, en- 
gineer and bridge builder; George Westinghouse, 
inventor; Henry Clay Frick, ironmaster; William L. 
Douglas, shoe manufacturer; Elbert H. Gary, business 
leader; Thomas Coleman Du Pont, promoter; George 
Eastman, Kodak manufacturer; John Dennis Ryan, 
copper and power magnate; and Edward L. Doheny, 
oil prospector. This is a highly entertaining and infor- 
mative book, and a reminder of the heartaches and 
setbacks indomitable men overcame to introduce into 
the world the commonplace things of daily use — the 
inexpensive camera, cheap and well-made clothing, 
more rapid transportation, to name but a few of thou- 
sands of end products — now taken for granted by a 
forgetful generation. Price $2.50. Order from Vantage 
Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Money Management Booklets. This is a series 
of nine printed, paper-bound booklets that deal with 
the management of family income, how to plan expendi- 
tures to best advantage, and how to buy wisely. The 
sizes of the booklets range from 24 pages to 36 pages. 
The titles of the nine Money Management Booklets 
are: Your Budget, Your Recreation Dollar, Children’s 
Spending, Your Clothing Dollar, Your Shelter Dollar, 
Your Home Furnishings Dollar, Your Shopping Dollar, 
Your Health Dollar, Your Food Dollar. The price of 
each of the booklets is 10 cents. Order from Consumer 
Education Department, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, 


Teaching Aids for Economic Education in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. October, 
1954. This 814” x 11” order form of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education lists pamphlets dealing with eco- 
nomic education as well as a guide to films for economic 
education and a bibliography of free and inexpensive 
materials. The price of each item is included on the 
order form. Free. Address your requests to the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 Street, New 
York 36, New York. 
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Fundamental Processes in Business Educa- 
tion. 1955. This 353-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
is the American Business Education Yearbook, Volume 
XII. This book was published jointly by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. The following nineteen 
chapters included in the yearbook represent contribu- 
tions by forty-eight outstanding leaders in business 
education: Chapter I, Need for More Emphasis on the 
Fundamental Processes in Business Education; Chapter 
IT, Psychological Bases for Procedures in Continued and 
Remedial Learning; Chapter III, Diagnosis as a Basis 
for Further Learning in the Fundamentals; Chapter IV, 
Individual Differences and Remedial Learning in the 
Fundamentals; Chapter V, Remedial Learning in Arith- 
metic; Chapter VI, The Business Education Teacher as 
a Teacher of Reading; Chapter VII, Remedial Learning 
in Written Expression; Chapter VIII, Remedial Learn- 
ing in Handwriting — Content Standards and Pro- 
cedures; Chapter IX, Continued Learning in Critical 
Thinking and Problem Solving; Chapter X, Continued 
Learning in Propaganda Analysis; Chapter XI, Con- 
tinued Learning in Personality and Character; Chapter 
XII, The Fundamental Processes in General Business 
Education; Chapter XIII, The Fundamental Processes 
in Bookkeeping; Chapter XIV, The Fundamental 
Processes in Shorthand; Chapter XV, The Fundamental 
Processes in Typewriting; Chapter XVI, The Funda- 
mental Processes in Clerical Practice; Chapter XVII, 
The Fundamental Processes in Merchandising Subjects; 
Chapter XVIII, The Fundamental Processes in Arith- 
metic; and Chapter XIX, The Fundamental Processes 
in Remedial Classes in Business Education — A Sum- 
mary Statement. Price $3.75. Order from New York 
University Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, New 
York 3, New York. 


Consumers Look at Farm Price Policies. 
1954. This 38-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
is the first in a consumer-problem series. It has been 
prepared with the assistance of Walter W. Wilcox of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress under the direction of the Council on Con- 
sumer Information, Miami University, Oxford; Ohio. 
The purpose of this pamphlet series is to supply back- 
ground information and an analysis of the issues in- 
volved from the point of view of the consumer. A 
discussion of the following topics is included: (1) How 
do farm price policies affect consumers?, (2) The farm 
price problem, (3) Major issues, and (4) What Choices 
besides price support’ programs do we have? Price 50 
cents. Order from the Council on Consumer Informa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 











Pedagogically sound with 
a combination of the in- 
ductive and deductive ap- 
proach. 


Accurate because it does 
not use generalizations 
without qualifications. 


Based on immediate stu- 


Pictures and cartoons for 
illustrative purposes. 


Personal, social, con- 
sumer, and business em- 
phasis. 


A summary of things to 
remember in each lesson. 


dent interest with ade- 
quate emphasis for future 
use. 


A strong appeal through 
interesting introductory 
questions and illustrative 
cases. 
Nontechnical presenta- 
tion. 


A pattern for studying 
case questions. 


Modern adjudicated cases. 
An attractive workbook. 


Objective achievement 
tests. 








Seventh Edition 


Applied Business Law 


By Mc Kee Fisk and James C. Snapp 


Now we offer you a new and completely revised edition which takes ad- 
vantage of all of the successful experience of the six previous editions 
which have been on the market for more than thirty years. 


All of the cases have been carefully reviewed and checked, new cases 
have been introduced for examples and problems where new decisions 
have been made, cases have been carefully selected for wide national 
emphasis and for personal appeal to the high school student. 

Of course, you will enjoy the interesting cartoon illustrations and the 
excellent use of case examples to emphasize principles, but the thing that 
you will appreciate most in this book is what you will find when you start 
teaching. You will not be embarrassed by incorrect statements which are 
challenged by some of your students or parents. Exceptions to certain 
state laws are summarized or are indicated in short notes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Follow Directions 


The doctor smiled as he entered the room. 

“You look much better today.” 

“Yes. I followed the directions on your medicine 
bottle.” 

“‘What were they?” 

“*Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 


Voice of Experience 


The personnel manager was interviewing a prospec- 
tive employee. “Have you ever had any experience in 
public speaking?” 

“T sure have,”’ answered the applicant. “I proposed 
to my wife on a party line.” 


A Small World 


A salesman called a prospective customer and the 
phone was answered by what was obviously a small boy. 

“Is your mother or father at home?” the salesman 
asked. 

The child said no and the salesman asked if there 
was anyone else he could speak to. 

““My sister,” the youngster replied. 

“Let me speak to her,” the salesman said. 

There was a long period of silence and the little boy 
returned to the phone. 

“T can’t lift her out of the play pen,” he said. 


In Tune 


Neighbor: ‘Where is your brother, Freddie?” 
Freddie: “He’s in the house playing a duet. I finished 
first.” 


Changed Completely 


“My, how you’ve changed! You used to have curly 
red hair and now you are bald. You always were so 
tanned and now you're pale. And you must have lost 
50 pounds. You’ve certainly changed, Mr. Pfister.” 

“But my name isn’t Pfister,” the man replied. “It’s 
Maloney.” 

“Look! You’ve even changed your name.!”’ 
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Enterprising Bugs 


On a summer afternoon, a group of Idaho farmers 
were lounging around and complaining of the ravages 
of the potato bug. 

“The varmints cleaned up my whole crop in two 
weeks,” muttered the first. 

“That’s nothing,” complained another. “They ate 
mine up in three days and then roosted on the fence 
to see if I'd plant more.” 

“Gentlemen,” said a third farmer, “a person who 
doesn’t know anything about potato bugs might find 
this hard to believe, but a week before planting time I 
happened to be in the seed store, and be darned if two 
of them weren’t in there looking over the books to see 
who had bought seed!” 


Things Could Be Worse 


“There is nothing an actor hates more than the 
sound of people coming in while the play is in progress.” 
“Unless it’s the sound of people going out.” 


The Last Word 


Friend: “They tell me your wife is outspoken.” 
Man: “By whom?” 


It’s Not the Motor 


Reckless Driver: “Hear those cylinders knocking?” 
Frightened Passenger: “It’s not the cylinders; it’s 
my knees.” 


A Valuable Asset 


Mother: “Have you scolded Willie about the low 
marks on his report card?” 

Father: “No, every time I do he reminds me that 
he’s an exemption on my income tax.” 


A Wise Tip 


Try to save money if you can, because some day it 
may be valuable again. 
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of 25 years of successful 
development, use, refinemen 


and improvement .. . 


BUSINESS 


6th Edition— 1954 Printing 
By Crabbe, Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is a successful book based 
upon twenty-five years of experience that has 
resulted in gradual refinement and improve- 
ment. Its extensive use as the leader in its field 
and its continued use for many years in thou- 
sands of schools prove the validity of its claim 
to a place in the general curriculum. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed so that it will 
provide the maximum value in the common 
learnings or core curriculum. At the same time 
it provides the basic training on which a business 
education program may be built. This type of 
education is often referred to as basic business 
education because of its basic value for every- 
one. 


Here is the product 





With 
Correlated Arithmetic 


The authors have systemati- 
cally woven the principles of 
arithmetic into the solving of 
practical problems. The early 
problems involve simple fun- 
damentals. As the student 
progresses, he is required to 
make more difficult applica- 
tions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 


December, 1955 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 57 active, in excellent health, now teaching 
mathematics, desires connection with business school as 
manager, teacher or combination with eventual partner- 
ship or ownership desirable. Have North Carolina State 
Board of Education Superintendents’ Life Certificate, 
principal’s and teacher’s certificates based on Master’s 
degree. Have 30 years’ experience in public school ad- 
ministration and teaching. Experienced as business 
college manager and in Veterans Administration coun- 
seling and guidance. Certified by National Association 
and Council of BusinesssSchools to teach business 
mathematics, business organization and management, 
business psychology, economics,{English, and salesman- 
ship. Address, No. 61. 


Young man, 22, with B.S., Ed.M., majors in business 
education, desires position on university, college, or 
junior college level. Would consider part-time position 
at university to work on Doctor’s degree. Address, No. 62. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Private commercial school, located in large Midwest 
city, for sale. Established over 40 years. Has always 
maintained an excellent reputation. Approved for 
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veteran training under both Korean and Rehabilitation 
Laws; also approved for state training under vocational 
rehabilitation. Equipment in good condition.  Air- 
conditioned throughout. Excellent location. This is a 
real opportunity. Present owner has other interests. 
Address, No. 63. 


Old-established school located in New York City for 
sale. Room for expansion. Original owner wishes to re- 
ae opportunity for man and wife. Address 

0. 64. 


FOR SALE 
Eighty (80) Samsonite Folding Tablet Arm Chairs for 


sale. Will sell all or part at factory cost. Brand-new. All 
in original cartons. Address, No. 65. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Registrar wanted to enroll students for business college 
in large city with large territory. Central location. 
Registrar will earn highest commission paid. Only ex- 

rienced person who can produce results need apply. 

~«* photo and qualifications in applying. Address, 


No. 
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of letters that the students have written 
may also be studied from duplicated copies 
or through the use of an opaque projector. 

The teacher should attempt to obtain the 
letter writing manuals of a variety of busi- 
ness firms. In this way the student can 
actually see what these companies expect 
from their correspondents. He also will see 
that what he has learned in class is the way 
companies prefer letters to be written. It is 
desirable to have each student write to a 
company for its manual. Here the student 
can learn to use in a practical way many of 
the letter writing principles that business 
and educators advocate. Each student 
should make a collection of business letters 
which can be studied by the class for such 
things as clarity, conciseness, forcefulness, 
and standards of good usage. Letters con- 
taining trite expressions and written in a 
literary style — and there are many such 
letters being mailed every day — are excel- 
lent for purposes of comparison with up-to- 
date letters. Humorous anecdotes will im- 
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press the students with correct usage, no 
matter how ridiculous the story. 

The business writing teacher through dis- 
cussion, illustration, practice, and repetition 
can get a student to write effective business 
letters. Not all students will write model 
letters, but all students can write letters to 
serve the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. It does not matter what type of 
work students will do eventually, because in 
any field they will need to know how to 
express themselves clearly. 

A difficult problem for the teacher to cope 
with is that of the attitude of his students 
toward grammar. It is difficult to build 
positive attitudes in one semester when the 
students have been handling grammar in a 
negative fashion for so many years. How- 
ever, through the medium of the business 
letter, the teacher can contribute something 
to helping the students build a more positive 
attitude toward the role that grammar plays 
in effective written expression as a means of 
communication. 
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